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NEW METHOD" 
uses OLD STANDBY for... 


@ Bridge protection, an old problem, 
has had more attention recently than 
in previous years. And with it has come 
a wider use of wrought iron for blast 
plates, cover plates, deck plates, 
bridge railings, pier protection plates, 
drainage lines, and downspouts. 
Leading railroad and public officials 
and engineers have accepted wrought 
iron, their old standby, on its well- 
known ability to withstand corrosion in 
bridge service caused especially by sul- 
phur-laden smoke and brine drippings. 
Expensive bridge structures should 
not be employed as “testing grounds” 


for new or unproved materials. 
Wrought iron has an unparalleled 
record of actual service in bridge con- 
struction ranging from structural mem- 
bers to blast plates. Many installations 
are still in service after 60 years. 

Furthermore, wrought iron blast 
plates possess high strength, are com- 
paratively light, 


will with- . 3 


stand wide variations in temperature 
without cracking, will fit in with any 
design, and are easy to fabricate and 
apply either by bolting, riveting or 
welding. 

Complete information is contained 
in the report “The Use of Wrought 
Iron in Bridge Construction,” which 
may be had from any Byers Engineer 

or from our Engineering Service 
Department. A. M. Byers Com- 
pany. Est. 1864. Pittsburgh, 
Boston, New York, 
Washington, Chicago, 

St. Louis, Houston. 
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REGENERATIVE BRAKING 123 


is a ¢wo stage pump or compressor, and the air pressure 
or water pressure obtained from the first section of the system 
passes into a high-pressure cylinder, where the pressure is in- 
creased to a higher amount, by the movement of the second 
piston. 

Single-Phase Regeneration. —Regeneration with the singles 
phase series commutating-motor system, is possible and it is 
interesting to see just how this is accomplished. The single- 
phase system uses’a higher voltage for the overhead wire, 
usually 11,000 volts. Transformers are used on the locomo- 
tive to reduce this high voltage te a voltage suitable for the 
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Fic. 56—Diagrammatic Connections for Regeneration 
with Single-Phase Locomotive. 











operation of the motors, taps being taken out at the proper 
voltages. 

A diagrammatic ske<ch of the connections ued for regene- 
tation with a single-phase, series, commutator-type of loco- 
motive is shown in Fig. 56. If 11,000 volts is applied at the 
lead, A, of the transformer which is represented by the loops 
as shown, a small amount of current, known as exciting cur- 
rent, will pass through the coils and out at the lead B, which is 
connected to the ground. If it were possible to measure, be- 
ginning at lead, A, the voltage throughout all f the turns of 
the transformer, it would be found that there is a Jecrease in 
a voltage as progress is made along the coils from A toward B 
2nd Edition, until zero voltage is obtained at B. Thus it is possible to get 
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Electrification has been pro- 
ceeding slowly in spite of the 
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-~“~» depression. Because of greater 
v) horsepower and more service- 
- * ability hours a day, 


one electric is the 
equivalent of two 
steam locomo- 
tives. 

While few roads 
are at present in a 
position to make 
large capital ex- 
penditures required 
for new electrifica- 
tion projects, there 
is no retrogression 
in this field. Ex- 
pansion of electrifi- 
cation continues. 

This book covers 
the theory, design, construction, care 
and operation of electric locomotives, 
and their application to all classes of 
railroad service. It is written by an 
authority in umtechnical language. 
It is sound enough for the expert yet 
can be understood by the man who has only a gen- 
eral knowledge of the subject. A set of solutions 
to typical problems met with in electrification plans 
is included. 
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Railways incur most of their labor expense by the 
man-hour. Thus, in~ shop, if a new machine is pur- 
chased, the production per man-hour, without addi- 
tional exertion on the part of employees, increases 
while the labor expense does not. Accordingly, there 
is a Saving in operating cost which is attributable to 
the new machine. Some of this saving must be set aside 
to offset interest and amortization on the cost of the 
new machine—but there should be a reduction in oper- 
ating cost over and above such charges. As operating 
cost is thus reduced the condition of the whole industry 
improves. More money is available which may be 
passed on to railway patrons in the form of rate re- 
ductions, thus increasing their patronage and stimulat- 
ing railway employment. Or some of the savings made 
may be used to pay dividends or interest, or to in- 
crease wages, or to finance other new and improved 
facilities which will increase public patronage, again 
increasing employment, or spent on better maintenance 
of equipment and permanent structures, which also will 


increase employment. 


Faster Machines, with No Change in Piece Work Rate 


But not all employees are paid by the hour. Train 
and engine crews are paid by the mile unless train 
speeds fall below 12% miles per hour in freight service 
or 20 miles per hour in passenger service. When this 
ratio between miles and hours was established in 1917, 
average freight train speed was only about 10 miles 
per hour, so the average train crew was paid by the 
hour and not by the mile. Since that time, however, 
the average speed in miles per hour has steadily in- 
creased until in 1935 it was 16. This average, it is 
to be noted, includes local freight trains. The average 
speed in through freight service is, of course, much 
greater. 

This increase in speed of trains has not been ac- 
complished by any greater exertion on the part of 
train and engine employees. Instead, it has been the 
result of billions of dollars expended on improved 
track, improved signaling, more modern equipment, 


Faster Trains Bring Big Rise 
In Train and Engine Hourly Pay 





and of more efficient performance by the whol 
way organization. These improved facilities and mor¢ 
efficient methods are the combined contribution of 


way investors and all railway employees. But the ben 


fits have not been distributed equitably among thos« 
have helped to make them possible. Instead, by 
of the retention of an outmoded scheme of wage 
ment in train service, the benefits of improved effici 
have to a very large degree been heaped in thi 
through freight and passenger train and engine cr¢ 
Wage payments for covering 100 miles are approxi! 
ly the same in 1936 as they were in 1926 or 1927 
the 100 miles is covered, by the average through 

or passenger train, in much less time today than it was 
ten years ago. The clerk, the machinist, the 
walker, the car inspector receive about the sam 
per hour today as they did ten years ago, 
hourly earnings of through train and engine crev 
greatly increased. 


Train and Engine Employees a High Type 


Train and enginemen are the highest type of indus- 
trial employees known to America. <A finer 
sober, intelligent, conscientious workmen it would be 
impossible to find anywhere. No criticism of them is 
implied in calling attention to the manner in 
their hourly wages are rising out of all proportio1 
those of other employees. But a trainman or an en- 
gineman today is, presumably, no more efficient 
valuable in comparison to other railway employees t! 
he was in 1926. 
train and enginemen received 98 per cent more per 
straight-time hour worked than the average recei 
by all employees. In 1935 this differential had climl 
to 118 per cent. In 1926 the average employe 
through freight service received 45 per cent mor 
straight time hourly compensation than the averag 
all employees; in 1935 this differential had soared 
84 per cent. To justify these widening differentials 
it would have to be shown that train and engine serv- 
ice employees had correspondingly increased | 


In that year the average passenger 
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ficiency as compared with railway employees as a 
whole. Is there a scintilla of evidence that this has 
happened ? 

The accompanying table shows the averages of 
straight time hourly earnings for each class of train 
and engine service employees (yard service omitted) 


RAILWAY 





AGE May 2, 1936 

service there is still a substantial proportion of pay 
ment made by hours instead of miles. In 1926 th 
average employee in through freight service earned 

per cent more per hour straight time than the em 
ployee in local service. In 1935 the —— i 
favor of through service had increased to 22 per cent 











How Higher Speeds Are Increasing Train and Engine Service Wages 


(Average 


Straight Time Earnings in Road Service per Straight Time Hour Actually Worked) 














1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Passenger Service: 
Pv cucdeyweemebewee kekedee Cemmen $1.51 $1.55 $1.64 $1.67 $1.71 $1.73 $1.59 $1.59 $1.64 $1.80 ( 
NE 6 25.6606 p08s Gabe eras Gay eaeeges 1.18 1.24 1.29 1.33 1.36 1.39 1.29 1,29 1.33 1.47 
EN ved anhchwacsenchenhan eines eh 1.25 1.31 1.31 1.36 1.38 1.41 1.30 1.31 1.34 1.47 
SE | CONNIE se 6 0.004054 eed eee nes oe 1.09 1.37 1.18 1.16 ‘a5 1.16 1.06 1.07 1.09 1.18 
NS Si .t oh aidccrealnd alg Meee ak eae .92 .98 99 1.02 1.04 1.06 .98 .97 1.00 1.09 
DE cinctercashereeseateeseceve nes 89 .93 -94 .98 1.00 1.02 .94 95 .97 1.07 
All Passenger Train and Enginemen........... 1.16 1.21 1.25 1.29 1.31 1.34 1.24 1.24 1.27 1.4( t 
Through Freight Service: ‘ 
RIED -osSacusasannekadetnahentedein 1.09 1.12 1.19 1.23 1.28 1.33 1.25 1.25 1.27 1.39 
EL. Sims shad eeenesachesernvasnyekhs .82 .87 91 93 .97 1.01 .96 95 97 1.0¢ ] 
SND og. 60-55:0e. 40052 eseKeenberheeses -90 95 98 1.01 1.06 4.31 1.06 1.05 1.07 1.17 
EE. <cpGbrsrcnminas thamakbnnkewel 71 75 77 80 84 88 84 183 85 93 t 
All Through Freight Train and Enginemen.... 85 .89 93 97 1.01 1.06 1.00 99 1.01 1.1 r 
Local Freight Service: 
SE Se ae eee ae ee ee 1.03 1.04 1.09 1.10 1.12 1.14 1.05 1.04 1.06 ae . 
WE, bi pesecknels wed CaCbCResta neuen ees ae .80 .82 .83 .84 £6 79 79 80 87 t 
i EPEC CORT ERTL CEE TORT .89 .92 93 95 .96 8 91 .90 91 98 
IL -o gccices a deGesieavareieencwoers 70 BS oe 74 re 76 wae 72 Be 72 78 t 
All Local Freight Train and Enginemen...... 81 .84 .85 .87 .88 .90 83 .83 .83 91 
—# Compensation (Straight Time Paid For) Divided by Straight Time Hours Actually Worked—Basic Data from I.C.C. Wage Statistics. I 
E 
from 1926 to 1935. The trend, it will be seen, has Has the relative nature of the work performed by 
been steadily upward, except for the temporary wage through and local crews changed so completely in the 
reduction in 1932-35, throughout the whole period, in intervening period as to justify the growth of such ; 
spite of the fact that basic pay was virtually constant. discrimination in compensation ? ' 
It is to be noted that the increase in hourly earnings in In drawing attention to this matter, we have no 
a ° . . ° °,° ~ C 
local freight service has been relatively small. In such desire to be dogmatic or unduly critical. Compensa- 
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bottom curve on the chart, 


would minimize the contrast, 
time paid for but not worked. 





1932 


that of straight time earnings of all employees, 
with which to contrast the other two because the first two are contained in it. 
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Hourly Earnings in Train and En- 
gine Service Compared with 
age for All Employers 
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is not an ideal base 
Offsetting this factor, which 


is the fact that the bottom curve shows hourly earnings paid for and includes 
However, it is only in passenger and through freight service that time paid 


for but not worked is growing rapidly in proportion to total straight time compensation. 
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ion of train and engine crews on a basis of miles or 
hours has been.likened to _piece-work, and the analogy 
is a close one. But in train service it has been piece- 
vork where the piece-work rate has remained constant 
in spite of the introduction of improved machinery, and 
where the saving in labor-time has been absorbed by 
one group of employees in the form of shorter hours. 
in the case of enginemen on high speed trains it may, 
perhaps, be conceded that the effort put forth bears a 
closer relation to miles traversed than to hours on 
duty; but this certainly is not true with trainmen, or 
with enginemen when speeds are moderate. 

The problem involved is a great deal more important 
than that of mere abstract justice in relative compen- 
sation of various classes of railway employees. Costs 
per train-mile are the frontier on which the battle be- 
tween the railroads and their competitors is waged. 
The great advantage of the truck is flexibility—fre- 
quent service. There are countless instances where 
the railways could recapture traffic if they could afford 
to run a train, which they cannot afford to do with 
preseut arbitrarily high train-mile costs. 


Existing Rules Enforce Unemployment 


Let us take an hypothetical, but quite typical, ex- 
ample. A through train crew comes in to a terminal 
having covered 150 miles in 5 hours. Ten miles from 
this terminal down a branch line a shipment of 10 cars 
of stock is available if the railroad can pick it up. Under 
present practice the through crew has earned 12 hours, 
or 1% days’, pay in its 5 hours of work, and has 





Photo by Robert Dudley Smith 


Pennsylvania Train Hauled by New Streamlined K4s Pacific Type Locomotive 
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finished work for the day. The railroad cannot afford 
to call out another crew and give it a day’s pay to get 
the 10 cars of stock; but it cannot call out a crew 
without paying it for a day—so the trucks get the 
business. If present practice were altered so that 
the through crew could be sent for the stock as a part 
of its duty in return for receiving 114 days’ wages, the 
railroad would get some business it now loses entirely. 
No injustice or hardship would be involved for the 
train crew, because they would still earn their 12 
hours’ pay in 6 or 7 hours. And that 10 cars of 
stock would help make more employment for clerks, 


for trackmen and for shop employees. These em- 
ployees have shared in bringing about the better rail- 
roading which puts the through train over the road at 
a saving of several hours between terminals. Why 
should they be denied any benefit from the improved 
efficiency ? 

Modification of train service rules so that hours of 
work done would more nearly conform to hours paid 
for would give the railroads a flexibility sorely needed 
in recapturing business from trucks. Every class of 
employee would benefit, and in particular would rail- 


road employment increase. Every dollar paid for time 
not worked means a dollar less with which to employ 
men who would be glad to work for it, and whom the 
railroads would be only too glad to hire if they could, 
but who are now unemployed because continuance 

an outmoded basis for paying employees in train serv- 
ice makes employment of more men in railroad ser 
ice as a whole impossible. 


























Signaling for High-Speed I rains’ 






By Burt T. Anderson 


Director, 
Bureau of Railway Signaling Economics, 
New York 


HIE decided increase in average train speeds through- 

out America during the last five years is without 

parallel in the world. Whereas in 1930 there were 
only 29 regularly assigned runs, totaling 1,106 miles, 
timed at 60 m.p.h. or more, the number at the end of 
1935 had increased to 413, with a total mileage of 
19,279.+ Practically all of this mileage on which high- 
speed trains are operated is equipped with automatic 
block signaling, and about two-thirds of the mileage is 
also equipped with automatic train control or automatic 
cab signaling. However, when introducing faster train 
schedules, certain changes and additions are in many 
cases necessary in order to insure proper safety and ef- 
ficiency. Some of the problems will be dealt with in 
detail in the following explanation. 

Within the past two years, increased stopping distance 
has been given much attention in connection with the 
advent of streamlined trains. However, the most serious 
problems have been brought about by the high-speed pas- 
senger trains, using standard heavy equipment, and 
especially the high-speed freight trains which require 
the longer braking distances, because not only the speeds 
but the weight and length of these trains have been 
increased. Thirty years ago when the average speed 
of freight trains was about 20 m.p.h. and that of pas- 
senger trains 45 to 60 m.p.h., automatic signals were 
installed with blocks from 3,000 to 5,000 ft. long. ‘The 
introduction of higher train speeds made it necessary 


* Abstract of paper presented before the New England Railroad Club, 
Boston, Mass., on April 14 

+ For details as to speed and lengths of various runs, see Railway Age 
of April x page 583. 





The longer braking distances 
require extension of | signal 
stopping spaces, a problem 
effectively solved by use 
of multiple-aspect signaling 


railroads to check their stopping distances 
to lengthen the signal stopping 
so as to allow ade- 
margin for 


for many 
and, in certain cases, 
distances to from 4,000 ft. to 8,000 ft., 
quate braking distance with a reasonable 
variations in braking equipment and the way of handling 
trains. 


Methods Used to Lengthen Signal Distances 


Increasing the signal stopping distance may be acconi- 
plished by using one or more of five methods as sug- 
gested in a report presented at the recent convention 
of the Signal Section, i.e., (1) relocating the signals to 
lengthen the blocks; (2) eliminating alternate signals; 
(3) overlapping the control; (4) providing duplicate re- 
strictive indications; (5) increasing the number of re- 
strictive indications. 

The first four of these methods result in extending the 
spacing between following trains, with resultant decrease 
in the track capacity. “Obviously, if there are many 
freight trains operating at the lower ranges of speed 
of from 30 to 45 m. p-h., the elimination of every altern: te 
signal as a means of obtaining adequate stopping dis- 
tance for a few high-speed trains will materially reduce 
the capacity of the line. Furthermore, the stopping dis- 
tance obtained by eliminating alternate signals will be 
more than that required by the high- speed trains. 

For example, assume a track layout with signals 5. 
miles apart and giving three indications : Stop, Appr’ ach, 
and Proceed. If they are to run on clear signals, trains 
must keep at least three miles apart. In order to provide 
for increased stopping distance, let us assume the elimuina- 
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tion of every second signal which results in the signals. 


being three miles apart, requiring trains to operate six 
miles apart when running under clear signals. The time 
spacing of a few typical trains operating at varying 
speeds will be approximately as follows: 


Speed of Train Minutes Apart 


Pasnetiaes., 100 HRW, dais cc ec cadences 3.6 
met, ~ OD Sho os sas b oidiso sce aes oastone 6 
Freight, Se ee ee eee re 6 
Freight, ee ae Pa eee es eee a ee 9 
Freight, RE oo s oo ie HORS ERR 12 
Freight, Me Ns, a2 a. sea ats sane ema es 18 


The practice of providing duplicate restrictive aspects, 
i.e., a caution aspect on two signals in approach to one 
indicating stop, is at best a temporary expedient as a 
means of lengthening signaling spacing. The disad- 
vantages of this practice are that the track capacity is 
decreased and there is a lack of proper information to 
following trains on close headway. 

Therefore, the most satisfactory solution, in the ma- 
jority of instances, is to increase the number of re- 
strictive aspects by using three-block or four-block sig- 
naling. Such a multiple-aspect system provides a series 
of four or more aspects, permitting an engineman to 
reduce the speed of his train gradually and at the same 
time operate trains at the highest speed consistent with 
safety. The Standard Code provides an additional aspect 
for three-block signaling which can be added to an exist- 
ing two-block system. This practice of using multiple 
aspects over and above two-block signaling has been 
adopted on extended sections of the New York Central, 
the Boston & Maine, the Pennsylvania, the Reading, the 
Central of New Jersey, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, the Chicago & North Western, the Erie and 
several other roads. The adoption of shorter blocks 
and multiple aspects on heavy-traffic territories, espe- 
cially where train speeds vary, has proved to be of de- 
cided advantage in relieving congestion and expediting 
trains in an economical manner. 


An Example of Four-Aspect Signaling 


An interesting example of the principles involved in 
providing increased stopping distance by means of mul- 
tiple-block signaling is afforded on the Erie between 
Newburg Junction, N. Y., and Suffern, on a 14-mile 
section of double track between sections of a four-track 
line. The old signaling was of the lower quadrant two- 
position semaphore type installed in 1909, the home sig- 
nal blocks being about two miles long with a distant 
signal 2,800 ft. in approach of each home signal. Fol- 
lowing trains were, therefore, spaced 2.5 miles apart and 
even with this minimum spacing, there was not proper 
stopping distance on the descending grade of 0.6 to 1.14 
per cent on the eastward track. About 18 passenger and 
12 freight trains were operated in each direction daily 
and the trains were bunched in certain periods of the 
day. The grade increased the stopping distance of heavy 
last trains to such an extent that they could not be 
spaced closely with the old signaling arrangements, and 
a “bottleneck” was created in operating trains over the 
division. 

In order to increase the track capacity and improve 
the safety of train operation, new color-light signals 
Were provided with 5,800-ft. blocks, using two units to 
Provide four indications on the downgrade eastward 
track, and one-unit three-indication signals with 6,000- 
It. blocks on the ascending westward track. The new 
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signaling not only allows adequate stopping distance 
with minimum spacing between following trains but af- 
fords the engineman of a freight train adequate warning 
to control the speed of his train in conformance with the 
signal indications so as to keep his train moving with 
safety. The new signaling has permitted the present 
traffic of 60 trains per day to be handled without delays 
and the operation has been very satisfactory. 


Changes on Account of High Speed 


Several roads which have inaugurated new trains on 
especially fast schedules have made extensive changes in 
their signaling. On the route of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy’s Zephyr between Chicago and St. Paul, 
Minn., 153 semaphore caution signals in a 290-mile 
territory, installed 15 to 25 years ago with 2,500-3,000- 
ft. blocks, were moved to obtain greater stopping dis 
tance, while in a more modern 103-mile color-li: 


ight sig- 
nal territory, only 4 automatic block signals were moved 
on account of insufficient stopping distance. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific revised 
the signaling on 78 miles of road outside of the terminal 
limits between Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis., to extend 
the blocks from an average of 5,100 ft. to approximately 


7,600 ft., a total of 55 signals being eliminated. In the 
suburban territory between Rondout, IIl., and Chicago, 
the blocks are about 6,000 ft. in length, with 70 to 80 
trains per day, and it is planned to shorten the blocks 
and provide four-indication signaling. From Milwaukee 
to St. Paul, the blocks averaged two miles, so that 
changes were not required except at interlocking plants, 
yards and some other points, but 28 signals were re- 
moved and 24 relocated to provide adequate stopping 
distance. 

The Chicago & North Western replaced 70 miles « 
enclosed disk signals with modern color-light three- 
aspect signaling, with blocks averaging about 6,000 ft. 
In the suburban heavy-traffic territory near Chicago, 9 
miles of three-block four-aspect signaling with 3,000-ft 
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blocks were provided. On the 154-mile territory north 
of Milwaukee, the modern three-pasition semaphore 
signaling required only a few changes to provide ade- 
quate stopping distance. Braking tests indicated that 
signals properly located for existing 70-mile speeds of 
heavy 15-car trains would require little change for a 
5 or 7-car train operating at 90 m.p.h. 

As a part of the electrification program between New 
York and Washington, the Pensylvania installed a coder 
system of automatic block signaling and cab signaling, 
using blocks averaging 8,000 ft. with three-aspect, two- 
block signaling for train speeds of 90 m.p.h. Between 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Chicago, the Pennsylvania rear- 
ranged and lengthened the double track automatic blocks 
from about 5,000 to 8,500 ft. It should be pointed out 
that while blocks have been lengthened and stopping 





Multiple-Aspect Signaling on the Boston & Maine 


distance increased, the modernization of the older sig- 
naling systems has also provided improved signal indica- 
tions and a reduction in the expense of signal main- 
tenance and operation. 

In instances where automatic signaling is not in serv- 
ice on portions of the routes over which fast scheduled 
trains are to be operated, some roads are making ex- 
tensive signal installations. For example, on the route 
of the Marathon, a fast day train between Omaha, Neb., 
and Kansas City, Mo., the Missouri Pacific installed 
110 miles of automatic signaling in 1935, and the re- 
maining section of 24 miles not previously so protected 
is to be equipped this year. 


Train Control and Cab Signaling 


The operation of high-speed passenger trains in auto- 
matic train-control and cab-signal territory made it 
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necessary to provide modern light-weight train-contr: 
and cab-signal equipment to meet the requirements 

the various systems. For example, the Portland Ro 
of the Union Pacific required a two-speed control and 
cab-signal system for operation over the Chicago \ 
North Western between Chicago and Omaha, Neb., a 
cab-signal system between North Platte, Neb., and 
Cheyenne, Wyo., on the Union Pacific, and a speed- 
control and cab-signal system between The Dalles, Or: 
and Portland, over the Oregon-Washington Railroad | 
Navigation tracks. The new Union Pacific train, Ci 
of San Francisco, to go in service shortly, will have «an 
additional type of automatic train-stop system for opera- 
tion over the Southern Pacific in California. A Balti- 
more & Ohio Diesel engine was originally designed for 
service between New York and Washington, D. C., or 
Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., which required operation 
over two types of automatic train-stop systems. The 
Hiawatha of the Milwaukee is equipped with a cab- 
signal system, while the Atchison, Topeka & Santa le 
Super Chief is equipped with an automatic train-stop 
and cab-signal system. 

The Rebel of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern operates 
into New Orleans, La., over the New Orleans & North 
Eastern, and is equipped with an automatic-stop system 
of the intermittent type. The Abraham Lincoln of the 
Alton and the Century of Progress of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois operate between Chicago and St. Louis 
in automatic train-stop territory. 

The high efficiency of the automatic train-control and 
cab-signal devices in service day in and day out, year by 
year, under extreme climatic, traffic and high-speed serv- 
ice conditions, presents a record of which railroad men 
may justly be proud. These devices increase the safety 
of train operation, facilitate on-time performance under 
unfavorable weather conditions, particularly in foggy 
territory, besides increasing the morale of the train 
crews, and provide the most modern type of protection 
for high-speed train operation. 

The operation of trains at speeds of 100 m.p.h. and 
over, demands the most modern locomotives and train 
equipment, the best track and roadway available and 
modern signaling. To obtain the most satisfactory oper- 
ation, train movements must be directed with the least 
possible delay, such as is only possible with centralized 
traffic control, remote control and interlockings with 
modern automatic block signaling. Trains must be di- 
verted from one track to another, where necessary, at 
high speed, over crossovers or turnouts handled hv power 
with adequate signal protection. To insure additional 
safety, the highway grade crossings must be provected in 
the most approved manner and train control and cab 
signals installed for the greatest safety. Modern signal- 
ing is designed for high-speed, safe train operation and 
should never be permitted to restrict efficient train oper- 
ation. These practices are not suggested recommenda- 
tions. They represent what has actually been done and 
is being done to make railroad travel the safest in the 
world. 
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Tue Hovusenotn Removar Business of British railways has 
more than trebled during the past three years and the railways’ 
household removal organization has grown to be the largest in 
the country, according to a recent statement. The British ' uil- 
ways in this connection wmidertake to give a complete ser ice, 
including, if desired, packing and unpacking, the hanging 0! 
pictures, the laying of linoleum and carpets, etc. Similar serv- 
ices are also available for the complete removal of farms and 
in addition a 33 1/3 per cent reduction in passenger fares to 
the new destination is granted to every member of the hovse- 
hold involved. 
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One of the “Coffee Shop” Dining Cars 





nion Pacific Modernizes Cars 
for Challenger 


Popularity and profit of solid coach and tourist sleeping 
car train justifies expenditure of $600,000 


its inauguration in August, 1935, as an exclusive 
coach and tourist sleeping car train between Los 
Angeles, Cal., and Omaha, Neb., the Union Pacific has 
just spent $600,000 for remodeling its cars for this 
train. On May 15, these cars will replace the present 
equipment and the new train will be operated through 
to Chicago. It will leave Los Angeles at 8 p. m. and 
will arrive in Chicago at 8:45 a. m. the fourth day cdv- 
ering the 2,298 miles in 5834 hr. Returning, it will leave 
Chicago at 9:30 p. m. and will arrive in Los Angeles 
at 8:30 a. m., 61 hr. 
_ The Challenger is the outgrowth of popular demand 
lor improved coach and tourist car facilities. Last sum- 
mer, the Union Pacific transferred the coaches and 
tourist sleeping cars from tiic Los Angeles Limited into 
another train which it operated for a time as a second 
section of that train. A dining car with exceptionally 
lov _prices was added to this section, redecorated in 
coffee shop style” with colorful composition-topped 
tab'es. Then followed a series of innovations in coach 
ser.ice which became so popular that the second section 
ot ‘he Los Angeles Limited became a regularly operated 
tra‘, the Challenger. 
-he innovations on the Challenger are: 
(1) Special coaches for the exclusive use of women 
e children, with large dressing rooms and smoking 
our ves, 


(-) A graduate registered nurse, or stewardess, 


AG a result of the success of the Challenger since 
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whose services are available to all passengers without 
charge. 

(3) Porter service throughout the train. 

(4) Prohibition of tip acceptance by “red caps” 
handling the hand baggage of coach passengers. 

(5) Elimination of “penny-in-the-slot-machine” drink- 
ing cups and the installation of cups without charge. 
In the remodeled cars, electrically refrigerated water 
coolers, manufactured by the General Electric Company, 
have replaced the old ice-cooled tanks. The new coolers 
are so designed that a foot lever controls the flow of 
water from the spigot so that the hands are free. 

(6) Free pillow service for all coach passengers. 

(7) A new lighting system providing for the dim- 
ming of lights throughout the train during sleeping 
hours. In the new coaches, aisle lights equipped with 
“milk” globes give indirect lighting. These are sup- 
plemented by side light fixtures located in the baggage 
rack support and containing a white and a blue lamp. 
The blue light is used during sleeping hours because 
it is found to be conducive to sleep and rest. 

(8) The pouching of all tickets by conductors in the 
same manner as on Pullman trains so that passengers 
will not be troubled or annoyed enroute. 

(9) The elimination of the calling of stations during 
sleeping hours. Passengers due to leave the train are 
awakened individually by trainmen so that other pas- 
sengers are not disturbed. 

(10) The conversion of the dining cars, during the 
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One of the Coaches—Blue Lights are Located in the Baggage Rack 
Brackets 


non-meal-serving hours, into lounge and recreation cars. 

(11) Air-conditioning equipment in every car. 

(12) Deluxe type reclining and adjustable seats in 
all coaches. 

(13) Low-cost meals. Breakfast is 25 cents, luncheon 
30 cents and dinner 35 cents. 

During the eight months in which this train has been 
in operation, it has carried an average of more than 100 
passengers per day in each direction and has attained 
the achievement of having the best earning record of 
any Union Pacific passenger train. Its popularity is fur- 
ther attested to by the fact that 78,322 persons visited 
the train when its remodeled equipment was exhibited 
at nine towns between Omaha and Los Angeles from 
March 22 to April 1. 

The consist of the Challenger includes two or more 
cars devoted to the exclusive use of women traveling 
alone and mothers with small children; three cars for 
occupancy by both men and women, two or more mod- 
ernized tourist sleeping cars and a “coffee shop” din- 
ing car. To supply these cars for the seven units of 
the train 69 cars, including 47 coaches, 16 tourist sleep- 
ing cars and 5 dining cars, were rebuilt and modern- 
ized. 

\Vhile the outward appearance of the cars has not 
been changed, each car has “The Challenger” inscribed 





Each Coach Devoted Exclusively to the Use of Women, Has a Smoking 


and Dre ing Koom 
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on it in large letters. For the interior decoration of the 
cars, five distinctive color schemes have been employed. 
Silver, blue, beige, brown, taupe and natural wood ar 
the color motifs and each is accompanied with appr: 
priate tapestries, curtains and floor coverings of a mod- 
ern but simple design. Roomy comfort is a distinguish- 
ing feature of the latest style seats which are of the 
adjustable, reclining type with form-fitting upholstery, 

In each of the coaches which are devoted exclusively 
to the use of women, there is a large smoking and dress- 
ing room with comfortable, individual lounging chairs. 
In the general coaches there are also large dressing 
rooms for women as well as comfortably equipped loung. 
ing and dressing rooms for men. Porcelain sanitary 
equipment is used throughout the train. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
April 18 totaled 642,657 cars, an increase of 20,519 
cars as compared with the total for the week be- 

5.2 per cent, as 


Wasnt NGTON, B.C. 


fore and an increase of 31,516 cars, or 5.2 
compared with the corresponding week of last year. All 
commodity classifications except coal and ore showed 
increases over last year’s figures, while all except coal 
and coke showed increases as compared with the week 
before. 

The summary, compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, April 18, 1936 


Districts 1936 1935 1934 
ES Se Ee Oe Ee 148,912 143,741 140,138 
I dS ayia: org wal wile ae eae re rwlels 132,232 118,011 117,893 
SS acre Tee AT a a cao, wigs ofdgneie 45,082 42,719 42,092 
ao sie aS vac ete oe hrcir satan 95,834 91,151 88,288 
SN: ois og ons 6a washed stone es 74,006 75,819 69,752 
EWP ORUEENN oe ce cane Secs ceeuuwnes 93,060 88,736 84,959 
ee Ce a eae 53,531 50,964 48,583 
Total Western Districts............. : 220,597 215,519 203,294 
Co ee 642,657 611,141 591,705 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ............ 30,177 29,426 26,307 
I Se ny Ce 12,97: 12,500 18,689 
1 RECS A See Sere oe eee 109,800 ] 

ME) ease a See srotes irae nr atagdina New e ie RK 6,827 
ee es rer 31,656 

Ue ee chnalig aia ccs Ss 6.00 ey @ Gaines ake me el 9,569 
POROMOUIRE TET, ck siccaasicceaces 161,833 
err eer eee 279,823 
I sas einhie Kareena rane sineiarmare wor 642,657 
NE I aia rn pried Ghd & Wis eG anata eoaierbis 622,138 
ES ree ene Se eee or ae 613,867 
NI AR i os any othe a Aap ah ae cule a eel 600,487 


| ERE eee ae ee Seren 566,808 607,178 610,036 


Cumulative Total, 16 Weeks 9,785,876 9,248,083 9,295,924 


Car Loading in Canada 

Car loadings in Canada for the week ended April 18 
totaled 44,533 cars as against 40,283 cars in the sixteenth 
week in 1935 and 40,235 cars in the previous week, ac- 
cording to the compilation of the Dominion Bureau ol 
Statistics. Each of these latter weeks contained a holiday 

(Good Friday) which affects the comparisons. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


po ie eee 44,533 24,970 

Sy Mhtxriwaias dacs badsoub 40,235 24,411 

OS Rk ere, Rardie 44,345 25,287 

re Sere ere rere ere 40,283 24,038 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

SN Ch acck as ceccpenesnwan ee hes 673,371 

co EE ree ee 683,161 





SE i Oe a oh oon xt cea eee eee 656,946 














































February 17—Fourteen Days Fol- 
lowing the Letting of the Con- 
tract, the First Girder, Fabricated 
in the Interim, Was in Place 


Two Bridge Spans Replaced 
: in Less Than 18 Days 


Co-ordinated facilities of steel company made progress unusually 





— rapid — Severe weather handicapped erection 
689 WENTY-TWO days after the complete destruction end of the bridge, across the river from Sunbury, span 
207 of two long single-track girder spans at the west No. 27 extending over the abandoned bed of ld 


~ end of the Reading’s bridge over the Susquehanna canal at a skew of approximately 36 deg., and sp: 
river near Sunbury, Pa., on January 30, new similar 28 crossing an important highway at a skew of approxi- 








83 | spans, fabricated complete within the period, were in mately 29 deg. The track on these spans is on ai 9 
703 place and in regular service. As a matter of ‘act, the curve, and had 4% in. of super-elevation. 
on complete fabrication of the span members and the erec- 
190 tion of the spans were completed in approximately Contract Let Promptly 
wir 17> days. The destruction of the two west-end spans 
924 . Phis record of performance is particularly significant bridge was caused by a train accident, which 
in view of the fact that the spans are on a sharp curve at 11:45 p. m., Thursday, January 30. The g 
and at severe skews with the longitudinal center lines morning, representatives of the engineering department 
18 ot their end supports, involving specially detailed mem- 
nth bers throughout, and the further fact that the erection 
ac- work was done under most unfavorable weather condi- This article describes how, by co-ordinating 
of tions, with temperatures almost constantly below zero. the facilities of four of its plants, the Bethle- 
day Both the fabrication of the steel members and the erec- hem Steel Company completely fabricated and 
tion of the spans were carried out by the Bethlehem ‘ 
Cars steel Company, which co-ordinated the facilities of four erected shee long single-track through girder 
from ot its plants to the end that the work might be com- skewed bridge spans within approximately 
tions pleted in a minimum of time. 174 days after receiving the contract. The 
070 _ The bridge involved is on the main line of the Read- new spans, located at the west end of the 
87 ing between Reading, Pa., and Williamsport, and crosses Reading’s long bridge over the Susquehanna 
038 the Susquehanna river at Sunbury. It is a through . 1 ait ae 4 
plate girder structure of 28 spans, approximately one- river near Sunbury, Pa., replaced similar spans 
od half mile long, which was rebuilt in 1915. The spans destroyed in an accident on January 30. 
323 destroved were Nos. 27 and 28, at the extreme west 
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February 21 


of the road were at the site and, having appraised the 
extent of the damage, relayed the facts to the general of- 
fices at Philadelphia by telephone. Blue prints were 
immediately prepared of the plans of the two spans 
destroyed, the tracings of all of the shop plans having 
been kept on file for just such an emergency. 

sids were asked on the complete rebuilding of the 
spans on Saturday afternoon, February 1, and on Mon- 
day afternoon, February 3, a contract, embodying a 
31-day time limit, beginning February 4, was awarded 
to the Bethlehem Steel Company. The contract cov- 
ered the fabrication and erection of approximately 206 
tons of steel, including four main girders from 74 ft. 
113¢ in, to 90 ft. 93g in. in length and 9 ft. % in. deep, 
10 floor beams, 2 lines of stringers, complete new girder 
and stringer lateral bracing, and 8 new bridge shoes— 
4 fixed and 4 mounted on roller nests. The significant 
fact about the material required was not the quantity, 
but the lack of duplication in the members. Owing 
to the sharp and different skews of the two spans, only 
a few of the members were alike in all respects. 

While the railroad cleared the destroyed steelwork 
from the site of the accident and called upon its tim- 
ber treating plant at Port Reading, N. J., for a com- 
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January 31—The Morning After the Accident Which Completely 
Demolished the Two Most Westerly Spans of the Bridge 
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18 Days Following the Letting of the Contract, 
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Recetas. Se 





and 22 Days Following the Accident, the Two New Spans V 
Put in Service 





plete new set of treated oak bridge ties, suitably dapped 
and equipped with elevation blocks, the steel company 
co-ordinated the activities of its various plants normall) 
engaged in the rolling, casting and fabrication of struc- 
tural material, in order to turn out the required pieces 
as promptly as possible. Four Bethlehem plants were 
called upon and immediately set to work. By Febru- 
ary 11, every item specified for the job was in the pro- 
cess of production, and, as a matter of fact, some of 
the items had already been completed. 

The Maryland plant of the company at Sparrows 
Point, Md., furn‘shed the plates for the girders, which 
had to be rolled especially for the job, the total order 
involving approximately 80 tons of sheared and uni- 
versal plates in widths up to 108 in. Other structural 
material was rolled at the Bethlehem, Pa., plant, which 
also, starting without patterns, cast, annealed and ma- 
chined the masonry and girder shoe steel castings, in 
an unusually short period of time. The steel rocker 
pins for the girder shoes were forged and annealed at 
the Steelton plant of the company within approximately 
23 hours from the receipt of the order, and were shipped 
by truck to the Pottstown works for machining. 

As completed, all of the structural shapes were shipped 
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Diagrammatic Sketch of the Track and Bridge Layout at the 
Where the Spans Were Destroyed and Replaced 
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to the Pottstown plant where they were fabricated into 
the main girders and deck-framing members, and were 
marked ready for erection. On February 14, the first 
finished materials were shipped, reaching the erection 
site, approximately 140 miles away, about 4:30 a.m. 
the following day. The balance of the materials was 
moved out during the next few days, and actual erec- 
tion began on the morning of February 17. 
Employing as a material track an old coal spur lead- 
ing from the main track directly ahead of the bridge, a 
derrick car and a small force of men, by 3:45 p.m. 
on February 18, had erected both girders of the more 
westerly span, together with two panels of deck and 
30 ft. of track. The following day, working forward 
on the deck as completed, the entire deck of this span 
was in place and laid with track. On February 20, the 
girders and two deck panels of the span over the old 
canal bed were put in place, and by 4 p.m. on February 
21 both spans were fully laid with track and were ready 
for traffic. The first train moved over the spans in 
regular service at 4:35 p.m., less than 18 full days after 
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the awarding of the contract, and 13 days within the 
specified time limit. 

In the erection work, which was carried out only 
during daylight hours, all connections were made by 
50 per cent bolting, filling the remaining holes with 
drift pins. Full riveting was effected during the fol- 
lowing week under traffic, being completed on Febru- 
ary 27. 

The erection work was carried out under extremely 
unfavorable weather conditions, the temperature remain- 
ing below zero for several days and reaching a low 
of 16 deg. below, accompanied by snow and sleet. 
Torches had to be used to clear the abutment and pier 
seats of ice in order to set the bearing shoes, and simi- 
larly, snow and ice had to be melted from many of 
the steel members in order to permit the making of 
tight connections. 

All of the work of rebuilding the spans was carried 
out under the general direction of Clark Dillenbeck, 
chief engineer of the Reading, assisted by P. S. Baker, 
bridge engineer. 


~The Brake Problem of High-Speed 


Diesel 


Trains 


Provisions for stopping a vital factor in operation — 
Comparison with automotive practice 
By J. C. McCune, 


Assistant Director of Engineering, Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


HE traveling public has placed its stamp of approval 
T upon high-speed Diesel trains. Moreover, it has 
displayed great interest in the general features of 
these trains and particularly the maximum speeds they 
can attain. Whenever a new speed record is established, 
the newspapers throughout the country give wide pub- 
licity to the achievement. Not so much is said about the 
ability to stop, but, as engineers, you all recognize that 
the operation of these trains safely at high speeds is 
contingent upon stopping them in reasonable distances. 
That the brake problem of road vehicles has become 
ever more pressing on account of increasing weights and 
speeds has been generally appreciated throughout the 
automotive industry in recent years. Automotive en- 
gineers are aware that the brake problem has some baf- 
flins aspects, but few recognize how this problem is 
magnified when high-speed rail vehicles are involved. 
One hundred miles per hour is not an impossible 
specd for a road vehicle, but such a speed is infrequently 
reached on the open highway and ordinarily a stop in the 
shortest possible distance from this speed is not contem- 
plat'd. The new high speed Diesel trains, on the other 
han’, operating over private right of way, unlike con- 
ven .onal steam trains, do customarily attain high speeds. 
Spe-ds in excess of 90 m.p.h. and sustained for long 
dist neces are common, and a record speed of 122 m.p.h. 
has seen recently reported, Not only are high speeds 
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Soc; Stract of a paper presented before the Pittsburgh Section of the 


of Automotive Engineers, February 18, 1936. 


of daily occurrence, but railroad operating conditions 
are such that an emergency stop from these speeds is 
an ever present possibility. 

In stopping rail, as compared to road vehicles, three 
outstanding differences characteristic of the vehicle it- 
self are encountered. These differences are in (1) the 
axle loading, (2) the speed, and (3) the number of 
units. Taking comparable vehicles, the maximum axle 
load with a motor coach is about 15,000 !b., with a Diesel 
train about 50,000 Ib. Comparative speeds may be taken 
as 65 m.p.h. for the motor coach and 100 m.p.h. for the 
Diesel train. The motor coach is a single unit, whereas 
the Diesel train is made up of a number of units. Since 
the energy to be dissipated in a stop varies directly 
with the weight and with the square of the speed, the 
energy given up per axle in a Diesel train is much 
greater than the energy lost by the motor coach axle. 
Under the conditions cited, the Diesel axle gives up 
almost eight times as much energy as the motor-coach 
axle. When it is recalled that dissipation of heat on the 
motor coach axle is a very serious problem, it can be 
appreciated that different means are required to dis- 
sipate eight times the energy from the Diesel axle. 

In principle, however, the action of the brake is the 
same on road or rail vehicles; that is, a force is set 
up which resists rotation of the wheels. This retarding 
force, therefore, may be taken as the starting point in 
a discussion of the brake problem. 

The possible magnitude of this retarding force is 
quite different when rail surfaces are compared to road 
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surfaces. It is obvious that if the retarding force is 
increased beyond some value, the wheels will cease to 
rotate and will slip or slide. For average conditions, 
it has been found that the retarding force which causes 
sliding bears a constant ratio to the weight on the axle. 
This ratio is known as the coefficient of adhesion. 
(Parenthetically, it should be observed that “adhesion” 
is frequently referred to as “‘traction”). For rail sur- 
faces the average coefficient of adhesion may be taken 
as .25 and for road surfaces as .60. This wide disparity 
immediately emphasizes the much longer stopping dis- 
tances of vehicles on rails as compared to vehicles on 
roads. 

If the retarding force on rails must not exceed 25 
per cent of the axle weight and on the road 60 per cent 
of the axle weight, it can be readily calculated that the 
retardation on rails can not exceed 5.5 m.p.h. per sec. 
and on the road 13.2 m.p.h. per sec. It is, therefore, 
apparent that the rail vehicle, because it operates on 
rails, can not be stopped in distances comparable to the 
stops of road vehicles. This inherent limitation should 
be clearly comprehended because many fail to grasp 
the physical circumstances which prevent stopping rail 
vehicles at the same rate of retardation as road vehicles. 

Unfortunately for brake designers, the co-efficient of 
adhesion does not always exhibit the same value either 
on rail or road surfaces. In either case, the co-efficient 
does not appear to be so much influenced by the nature 
of the materials in contact, so long as they are typical 
materials, as by the conditions of these surfaces, that is, 
beginning of frost or rain, presence of oil, grease, etc. 
Since these conditions can change rapidly and often 
without any visual indication, it is impossible to know 
before the stop what maximum value of coefficient may 
exist during the stop. On this account designers em- 
ploy an average value, established empirically, for the 
co-efficient. 

Probably the co-efficient does not vary on private 
rail right-of-way to the same degree as on_ public 
highways. For rail operations the coefficient may lie 
between .15 and .40; for highway operations between 
10 and 1.00. It is evident, however, that with rail 
vehicles it is highly desirable to use the maximum co- 
efficient possible, because, even at best, the braking is 
handicapped by low adhesion or traction. Fortun- 
ately, with rail vehicles, means can be provided which 
compensate to a considerable degree for unfavorable con- 
ditions; that is, the rails can be sanded. With proper 
sanding approximately the same coefficient is realized on 
a poor rail as on a good rail without sand. 

No mention has been made of the possible effect of 
speed upon the co-efficient of adhesion. Before any of 
the high-speed trains were available for test one school 
of thought held that the co-efficient of adhesion was much 
diminished at high speed because the wheels could not 
follow all the vertical inequalities of the track and might 
even momentarily lose contact with the rails. Tests with 
the Burlington Zephyr in October, 1934, led to the con- 
clusion that no major reduction in adhesion occurs at 
high speed. Tests since made by the German State 
Railway, unfortunately limited to a maximum speed of 
about 62 m.p.h., but measuring adhesion more directly, 
support the findings of the Zephyr tests. Pending fur- 
ther evidence, it may be stated that the adhesion between 
wheel and rail does not change markedly even at the 
highest speed. This conclusion is of great practical 
consequence because it means that the same rate of re- 
tardation can probably be set up at 100 m.p.h. as at 
some lower speed and that, therefore, these high-speed 
trains can be stopped in reasonable distances with the 
customary air brake, but because rail adhesion is so low, 
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other means of braking have been considered to which 
brief reference will be made. 


Track Brakes 


One other form of braking which has had some con- 
sideration is the magnetic track brake, heretofore coy- 
fined in this country to low speed, light weight vehicles, 
chiefly street cars. The magnetic track brake consists 
of a magnet in the form of a long shoe, normally sus- 
pended above the rail, but which, when energized, is 
caused to engage the rail and which, because of magnetic 
attraction, adheres to the rail. Since the vehicle pulls 
the shoe along the rail, a retarding force is developed 
which is independent of wheel adhesion. Consequently, 
a shorter stop can be produced than by an air brake 
alone. . But to develop a considerable retarding force 
the track shoe must be several feet long since the mag- 
netic attraction per unit length is limited by the rail 
section. Consequently, the track shoe becomes heavy, 
is difficult to install and introduces some hazard in high- 
speed operation. Furthermore, the retarding force of the 
track shoe is least at high speeds and greatest at low 
speeds, which is directly opposed to what is desired. The 
control of the retarding force, therefore, becomes dif- 
ficult and particularly when train operation is involved. 
For all of these reasons, and especially the question as 
to whether the result warrants the cost, it appears likely 
that the present practice will continue, that is, apply air 
brakes only until it is apparent that the potentiality of 
the air brake is exhausted and that additional retarda- 
tion is necessary. 

Since motors are employed with high-speed Diesel 
trains, some thought has been given to various forms 
of electrical braking. But, obviously, since such forms 
of brakes operate through the wheels, the limitations 
imposed by adhesion are not removed. Furthermore, it 
is not generally appreciated how vastly different is the 
power aspect of acceleration and deceleration. Any nind 
of vehicle is expected to stop in a much shorter distance 
than is required to accelerate. But either acceleration or 
deceleration is proportional to torque, and horsepower 
is proportional to torque and speed. Consequently, if 
the rate of retardation at 100 m.p.h. equals the rate of 
acceleration at 5 m.p.h., the power to be dissipated dur- 


ing retardation is 20 times the power input during ac- 


celeration. Quantities of heat are present during a stop, 
therefore, much greater than any encountered during the 
acceleration. If the motor equipment is to be employed 
for retardation its thermal capacity must be greatly in- 
creased over that otherwise necessary. For high-speed 
braking, this practically amounts to a_ prohibitive 
handicap. 


Braking Surfaces 

The retarding force is caused by setting up a force 
which resists rotation of the wheels. The manner ol 
applying this force differs in road and in rail vehicles. 
With road vehicles it is clearly impossible to apply such 
a force directly to rubber tires and, consequently, the 
force is applied to drums which are integrally mounted 
upon the axle. With rail vehicles, on the other hand, 
the force is directly applied to the tread of the wheel. 

The first method of force application is frequently re- 
ferred to as “drum braking.” Some who have not had 
an opportunity to analyze the situation thoroughly appear 
to think that “drum braking” possesses a certain 1n- 
herent merit. Examination of the actual circumstances 
does not substantiate this thought. The actual stop, as 
mentioned, is brought about by the retarding force es- 
tablished at the rail. This retarding force is set up by 
a torque which resists rotation of the wheels. So long 
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as this torque has the same value the retarding force 
is the same, irrespective of the means by which the 
torque is produced. Consequently, the length of stop is 
affected only by the magnitude of the torque and not 
by the manner in which it is established. 

Practically, the two methods of force application are 
well adapted to the needs of the two services. With 
road vehicles drums on the axle are a necessity. With 
rail vehicles the tread of the wheels can be used for the 
braking surface and this has always been the practice. 
When braking is done on the wheel tread the same 
torque can be set up with a smaller frictional force than 
with drum braking, because the diameter of the wheel 
is greater than the diameter of the drum. This is ad- 
vantageous where heavy vehicles require the employment 
of high retarding forces. Furthermore, the energy to be 
dissipated on rail vehicles is so great that the braking 
material wears relatively rapidly. Hence, a consider- 
able amount of wearing material must be provided to 
afiord reasonable shoe life. Consequently, there must be 
ample “follow up.’ In addition, there must be 
sufficient shoe clearance at all times because “dragging 
brakes” materially increase the power requirements of the 
train. For these two reasons the cam construction, gen- 
erally associated with drum braking, is not suitable for 
rail vehicles. 

The force .et up on the braking surfaces is produced 
by the use of frictional materiais. Here a great difference 
exists between road and rail vehicles. The energy to be 
dissipated with road vehicles is sufficiently low that or- 
ganic compounds can be utilized as frictional materials, 
but with rail vehicles so much heat has to be given up 
that an inorganic material, namely reinforced chilled 
cast iron, must be employed. 

With brake linings it might be said that the tempera- 
ture of the lining during a stop should not exceed, say, 
500 deg. F. After the stop of a Diesel train from a speed 
of 104 m.p.h., a temperature of 802 deg. F. was mea- 
sured on the surface of a brake shoe. Obviously, such 
a temperature on the external surface of a brake shoe 
measured after the completion of the stop, is indicative 
of actual rubbing surface temperatures duriig the stop 
much beyond the capacity of conventional brake linings. 
Evidently, the temperature could be reduced by providing 
greater braking surfaces, such as a combination of tread 
and drum braking. But to permit the employment of 
composition linings such a large drum would be de- 
manded that no space for its installation is available. 
Consequently, it appears necessary to employ metal as 
the brake frictional material. 

The frictional characteristics of reinforced chilled cast 
iron are not those most desired from a retardation view- 
point, but more than a hundred years of development 
have failed to disclose a material better adapted to the 
tremendous heat and pressure involved in braking rail- 
way vehicles. Composition linings possess the great ad- 
vantage that the co-efficient of friction does not change 
with speed. Furthermore, the co-efficient of friction is 
high. A high, uniform co-efficient of friction is most 
advantageous in bringing about short stops with a mini- 
mum of apparatus. Cast-iron shoes, unfortunately, have 
a co-efficient of friction which is neither high nor uni- 
form. The co-efficient decreases as the speed increases 
and is highest just as the vehicle stops. Since the co- 
efficient with cast iron is so variable, it is difficult to 
compare it with the constant co-efficient of composition 
linings. But in a stop from high speed, the co-efficient 
ot triction with cast iron, av eraged throughout the stop, 
might be, say, .10, whereas with composition lining, it 
would be, say, .35 throughout the stop. 
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The low value of the cast-iron co-efficient introduces 
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another difficulty as compared with composition linings. 
That is, to produce the same friction a much higher 
pressure is needed, for illustration, in the ratio of .10 
to .35. Rail vehicles are heavier than road vehicles which 
in itself would require greater brake pressures. But 
when these brake pressures must be further increased on 
account of the low value of the co-efficient of friction, 
very high pressures are reached which obviously means 
heavy construction in the braking system. 

Another factor that must be considered with cast-iron 
shoes is that the co-efficient of friction changes with the 
shoe pressure. As the shoe pressure increases, the co- 
efficient of friction decreases. If the shoe pressure is 


doubled, twice the friction does not result on account of 
the decrease in the co-efficient of friction. Consequently, 
as the vehicle becomes heavier the shoe pressure must 
be increased on account of the added weight and again 


on account of the decreased co-efficient of friction 

Much has been said with reference to heavy brake-sho 
pressures. Obviously, the shoe pressure can not be in- 
creased without limit. Present practice limits the shoe 
pressure to a calculated value of 18,000 lb. Considering 
that a new brake shoe weighs about 26 lb., a pressure 
of nine tons on a mass of metal weighing only 26 lb. can 
fairly be claimed to represent a heavy pressur 


As further indication of what the brake shoes are 
called upon to do, consider an axle carrying a weight 
of 50,000 Ib., equipped with four brake shoes and being 
retarded at the rate of 1 m.p.h. per sec. At 100 m.p.h. 
the horsepower to be dissipated per axle is 607, pet 
shoe 152, or per pound of metal in a new shoe 5.8. A 
radial airplane engine developing about one horsepower 
per pound of weight is considered an outstanding engine. 
All are familiar with the skill which must be exercised 
in providing that such an engine will be properlh led. 
3ut the brake shoe in the case considered dissipates 5.8 
hp. per pound of metal. It is apparent that frictional 
materials for such service must be affected by heat to 


the minimum degree. 


Brake Rigging 

With rail vehicles that part of the brake system whicl 
has to do with directly applying pressure to the brake 
shoes is called the brake rigging. Compared with automo- 
tive practice it is heavy and cumbersome but this situation 
comes about for two reasons. 

Compared with automotive practice, the forces to be 
transmitted by the brake rigging are tremendous. On 
the basis of four shoes per axle and each shoe loaded to 
the limit of 18,000 Ib., the axle would have a braking 
load of 72,000 Ib. Actually this axle loading has been 
slightly exceeded with some Diesel trains now in opera- 
tion. It is evident that the rods and levers of tl 
rigging must be of substantial construction to transmit 
such forces safely. 

But it is necessary that the members of the brake 
rigging be designed on a basis of deflection rather than 
strength for the air-brake system includes reservoirs of 
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fixed size which supply the compressed air or the brake 
cylinders. Hence, the brake cylinders should be of fixed 
size in order that the intended cylinder pressures may 
be realized. But if the members of the brake rigging 
stretch unduly as their loading is increased, the travel 
of the brake cylinder piston will likewise increase. Con- 
sequently, the matter of deflection is an important ele- 


ment in design. Because the brake rigging of rail 
vehicles must provide for the transmission of high f 
with minimum deflection, it necessarily becomes heavier 
and more cumbersome than in automotive practice 


Air brakes for train service may be applied in either 
of two ways, that is, by a service application or by an 
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emergency application. With trains, except articulated 
trains, a certain lost motion or “slack’”’ exists between 
the various cars. Sufficient time must be taken in ap- 
plying the brakes on individual cars to permit the slack 
to close in such a manner that shocks will neither be 
uncomfortable to passengers nor damaging to equipment. 
The same problem exists though to a lesser degree, even 
when electric control of the brake application is em- 
ployed. In a service application of the brakes, there- 
fore, a time element in attaining full application is in- 
troduced in order that adequate control of the slack 
may be obtained. 

In addition, the maximum retarding force is not de- 
veloped by a service application. Since variations in 
adhesion have already been discussed, it is apparent that 
if a high value of re tarding force is employed in service, 
danger of wheel sliding exists. Moreover, wheel sliding 
may be readily brought about in rail operation for two 
other reasons. First, since the brake-shoe friction in- 
creases with decreasing speed, an application which did 
not slide the wheels at higher speeds may at lower speeds, 
if not reduced by the engineman; second, where many 
axles are involved, it is difficult to detect sliding of a 
single axle. For these reasons the magnitude of the 
retarding force is limited in service applications to a value 
which long experience has shown to be satisfactory. 

The reasons which have brought about two types of 
brake application do not all apply to articulated trains, 
to date the predominant high-speed Diesel type. With 
such trains, it is possible to employ a higher retarding 
force in service than has heretofore been the case. But 
as a practical matter higher emergency force is also ad- 
visable. Diesel trains are operated over the same tracks 
as conventional trains and by enginemen long familiar 
with the service and emergency applications described. 
Because of customary practice alone, it appears that a 
very considerable difference should exist between service 
and emergency stopping distances. Furthermore, such 
a reserve permits an engineman to compensate if neces- 
sary, for errors in judgment, for developments which 
may arise during the stop itself, and for the innumerable 
exigencies which appear suddenly in railroad operation. 


Characteristics cf Articulated-Train Brakes 


Tite brake equipment of the articulated high-speed 
Diesel train, unlike that of the modern steam train, is 
provided with electrical control of the application and 
release, so that the brake can be simultaneously applied 
or released on all cars independent of train length. Pro- 
vision is made for an automatic pneumatic application in 
the event of failure of the electric wires. It should be 
noted that electric control does not have anything to do 
with the magnitude of the retarding force created but 
does permit more flexible control of this force. With 
electric control 75 lb. cylinder pressure is attained 
throughout the train about 2 sec. after the brake appli- 
cation is initiated. 

In order that the brake may be readily applied or 
released to the degree desired, the engineman’s valve is 
of the self-lapping type. Each position of the valve 
corresponds to a certain cylinder pressure, the brake 
application being increased or decreased as the engine- 
man advances or retrieves the brake valve handle. It 
is obvious that such a valve permits ready and positive 
control to any degree desired of a brake which requires 
little time to be applied fully. 

In emergency 100 lb. pressure is developed in the 
brake cylinder. This produces a retarding force greater 
than in service and consequently the emergency stop is 
shorter than the service stop. The equipment is also 
provided with what is known -as “dead man’s control.” 
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If the engineman becomes incapacitated or willfu 
abandons his post, an emergency application is aut: - 
matically brought about. Moreover, the equipment is -5 
arranged that in the event the train becomes cripple’, 
the brakes can be operated by conventional steam ro. (J 
equipment. 

The equipment on these trains also includes provisicn 
for automatically limiting the maximum retarding for-e 
and in a manner not heretofore employed. It has becn 
explained that the friction of brake shoes is less at hich 
speeds than at low speeds. The new articulated trains 
are designed and intended to operate regularly at hich 
speeds, on which account, if the stopping distance is to 
compare favorably with that of conventional trains oper- 
ating at lower speeds the rate of retardation at hich 
speeds must be made greater than it has heretofore 
been. But if heavy shoe pressures are employed at 
high speeds and are retained at lower speeds, danger of 
wheel sliding exists. Accordingly, an automatic means 
for reducing the shoe pressure as the speed decreases 
is indicated. 

This automatic means is an inertia device called the 
“Decelakron.” It consists of a weight, supported by 
frictionless bearings and constrained against movement 
by a spring. When a stop is made the weight, on ac- 
count of its inertia, tends to move relative to the car 
body but this movement is prevented by the spring. 
When the rate of retardation exceeds a predetermined 
value, however, the spring can no longer resist the in- 
ertia of the weight and consequently the weight moves 
and compresses the spring. This movement is taken as 
a pilot action which can be utilized to release the brakes 
and correspondingly lower the shoe pressure. 

This device attains its maximum usefulness in ar- 
ticulated trains where no question of slack action exists 
and where, because of the absence of a locomotive, all 
units are of uniform character. A more general approach 
to the problem is to directly proportion the available 
shoe pressure to speed. 


The Problem with High-Speed Locomotives 


Although articulated trains are the predominant Diesel 
type to date, high-speed Diesel locomotives must also be 
considered. The brake problem of trains consisting of 
Diesel locomotives and conventional cars has ramifica- 
tions which can not be discussed in the time available. 
But two factors of outstanding importance can be men- 
tioned. One is that the locomotive is a very substantial 
portion of the total train weight and, therefore, in order 
to produce a short stop, the brake on the locomotive 
should be equally as effective as the brake on the car. 
Although this is the objective to be sought, it is prac- 
tically difficult of attainment. The other is that the 
problem of slack control, when a locomotive is employed, 
becomes of great moment and its satisfactory solution 
rests largely upon judgment and experience. 

That a revolution in passenger train operation on 
American railroads, brought about by the successful 
introduction of high-speed Diesel trains, is in progress 
is scarcely an over statement in view of the present 
activity on the railroad front. Whatever the ultimate 
form of the train may be there appears little reason to 
doubt that in the future trains will more frequently at- 
tain high speeds and sustain these speeds for greater 
distances than has been the practice in the past. Whether 
this high-speed operation ever becomes standard prac- 
tice depends, perhaps, more upon the air brake than any 
other single factor. All the history of the past supports te 
view that train stopping distances must not radically in- 
crease, not only because of passenger safety but also he- 
cause of expeditious handling of traffic. 
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Cycle and Clothing Trades Hope the Venture May Prove Popular 





“Bike to Nature’ at $2 a Head 


Department stores, cycle trades seek bicycle revival through train travel 





to rural areas, avoiding congested highways 


HE New York, New Haven & Hartford operated 
T the first “cycle train” from New York on Sunday, 

April 26, opening up what, it is hoped, may be a 
new stimulant to rail travel. The idea is an adaptation 
of “hike and bike” trains operated last fall by the Boston 
& Maine out of Boston. The New Haven’s “‘cycle train” 
Was not run as an extra; it was made up of 7 cars— 
+ coaches, 2 baggage cars and a dining car attached 
to the rear of a regular train. The ‘ ‘cycle train” left 
New York at 7:55 a.m., Daylight saving time, and was 
set out on a siding at Canaan, Conn., 116 miles distant, 
at 11:16 a.m. Returning, the “cycle train” was picked 
up by a regular train at 6:32 p.m. and arrived at Grand 
Central Terminal at 9:47 p.m. The trains on which 
these extra cars were operated run express between 
New York and South Norwalk, 41 miles, and local on 
the Pittsfield line north of the latter point. Electric 
locomotives are used between New York and Danbury, 
63 miles, and steam beyond that point. The extra cars 
wer: handled by the regular train without difficulty. 





Getting Enough Bicycles a Problem 


A total of 222 passengers was carried on the “cycle 


train” outing. The fare was $2 for the round-trip. 
Mary more passengers would have taken the trip only 
tor ~he fact that sufficient bicycles were not available. 
Pas- ngers’ own bicycles were carried free and a con- 
cessionnaire supplied the remainder, which he rented at 
$1.5 for the day. Passengers were urged to purchase 


tickers for the excursion and reserve Chichi bicycles in 
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advance and those who did so were accommodated. Rep- 
resentatives of the concessionnaire moved through the 
train during the outbound trip and collected the fees 
for the use of the bicycles so that, on arrival at Canaan, 
cyclists were able to start their exercise as rapidly as 
the machines were unloaded. The siding where the train 
was left was in a rural neighborhood, and adjacent to 
the highway on which the cycle course was laid out 

The venture was characterized by great thoroughness 
and foresight on the part of the railroad officers in 
charge of arrangements. A road was picked out for the 
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Passenger Department Officers Patrolled the 









Eager to Start Wheeling 


cyclists which, while paved, was comparatively free of 
traffic. State police were consulted before final ar- 
rangements for the trip were made and at each en- 
trance to this road a large sign was posted to warn 
motorists to be on the lookout for cyclists. Direction 
signs were posted along the route at each turning and 
an automobile with railroad passenger department of- 
ficers moved along the course at frequent intervals to be 
available in event of any mishap to the cyclists or their 
machines. The last trip cf this car was a “round-up” 
to make sure that all laggards would be back in ample 
time to catch the returning train. 


Good Business for the Dining Car 

The dining car did an excellent business. <A _ special 
menu was provided offering combination breakfasts at 
35'cents and 60 cents, and a table d’hote dinner at $1. 
A box lunch at 50 cents was offered in lieu of lunch- 
eon. The dining car served 162 breakfasts and 139 
dinners and sold 43 box lunches. No effort was made 
unduly to push the lunch business, in order to en- 
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courage the passengers to patronize roadside refresh- 
ment stands and thus cultivate the good will of local 
people to the enterprise. A considerable bar patronave 
was also accommodated in the dining car. The catering 
service was provided under the personal supervision of 
H. W. Quinlan, superintendent of dining cars of the 
railroad. 

Passengers on the outward journey were given printed 
matter explaining the nature of the excursion, with a 
detailed map of the cycle route. The latter covered 
some 12.5 miles, one way, of rolling profile in a beautiful 
hilly rural section, without many steep grades. In its 
literature, the railroad explained that the route laid out 
was not made too ambitious as a beginning, and that 
more strenuous courses would come when “we are better 
able to gage the physical powers of our patrons.’ That 
the selection of a moderate course was wise was in- 
dicated by the fact that confirmed cyclists made up only 
a small fraction of the total passengers. By far the 
greater part were tender amateurs, who will have to 
spend a lot of money on similar excursions before they 
are hardened up sufficiently for strenuous scorching. As 
it was, the passengers for whom push-biking is no mere 
divertissement satisfied their greater ambition by cover- 
ing the course twice, round-trip, or a total of approxi- 
mately 50 miles. 


Passengers Enjoyed the Train Trip 


The patrons of this excursion were pleasant and 
politely-behaved people, relatively young for the most 
part, and included a number of persons of some 
prominence who can command a following, and whose 
patronage of the service augurs well for its success. 
Having a common interest and a common destination, 
the customers quickly became acquainted with each other, 
establishing cameraderie such as that which one en- 
counters on ship board, but seldom on trains. ‘The 
effectiveness of this communit, interest cannot be ques- 
tioned as a promoter of steamship travel, and a train of 
this kind is a means by which the railroad can achieve 
the same desirable goal. Indeed, it appeared that the 
train journey to most of the cyclists was fully as pleas- 
ant as the outing itself. The publicity staff of the cycle 
trades lent their support to the enterprise, as did that 
of a large department store. Other stores also were 
represented on the trip and gave some co-operation m 
making it a success. 

Intensive publicity facilities were arranged under the 
direction of S. A. Boyer, publicity manager of the rail- 
road. The important press associations and newspapers 
were represented by reporters and camera men, and 
news reel camera men also filmed the outing. Practically 
all the New York papers gave up to a column of news 
space, with pictures, to the affair on the day following. 
(The co-operation of stores in an enterprise of this kind 
is of great help in “putting it over,” because of their 
heavy use of daily newspaper advertising space, some Ol 
which they can readily shift over to exploiting such an 
excursion. Moreover, they have an important financial 
interest in the experiment because they have bicycles 
to sell and, more important than that, they also sell 
women’s clothing appropriate to the occasion. By the 
time a department store gets its business done with a 
lady cyclist, the $2 railroad fare appears pretty small 
change by comparison). 


Other Cycle Trains to Be Run 
train 


In direct charge of the arrangement for the : 
iffic 


were G. K. Murphy, assistant to passenger tr 
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Some Remarks A\bout Railway 
Supply Departments’ 


Separate organizations to buy and control material extolled—Price-fixing 
scored—Efficiency yardsticks discussed 


By G. E. Scott, 


Purchasing Agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, St. Louis, Mo. 


to be written about the railway purchasing and 

stores department without exhausting the subject. 
I have described it as a department, but within the or- 
ganization we do not consider it a separate department 
in the sense that word implies, because it serves every 
other department on the railroad in one way or another. 
The word “service” therefore is a watchword and the 
organization is quite properly called the “service of 
supply.” Failure to give service endangers its right of 
existence. 

It was for the purpose of furthering the interests 
of this service that several stores officers banded to- 
gether more than 30 years ago in a common cause that 
has had far-reaching effect and was the forerunner of 
the present day purchases and stores organizations. They 
builded better than they knew. There was a woeful 
lack of system, and very little uniformity between di- 
visions of one property—much less between different 
properties, insofar as purchases and stores were con- 
cerned. The Railway Storekeepers’ Association was 
the outgrowth of this initial effort, and was merged in 
1919 with the American Railway Association and known 
as Division VI of that organization, and now as the 
Purchases and Stores Division of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

During the transition period the railroads were suffi- 
ciently impressed with the development and progress 
manifested by the collaboration of effort to concede 
that there should be a complete separation of the serv- 
ice of supply from the using departments, with the 
duties of each definitely defined; and that there should 
be an organization sufficient and capable of determining 
the needs, providing, distributing and controlling all ma- 
terials and supplies until used or salvaged, purchase 
all articles required, including equipment, and negotiate 
the sale of all materials. In many cases this was am- 
plified to provide that the organization should do all 
primary accounting, subject to the direction and con- 
trol of the accounting department. 

Without doubt this policy has contributed generally 
to the efficiency with which the railroads are managed 
at this time. The personnel has improved, the methods 
used are broader and more scientific, and the service 
and economy to the railroads has been incaiculable in 
value. Management made one of its distinctly forward 
steps when it placed the service of supply on a parity 
With the other departments on the executive staff and 
likewise acquitted its judgment that the policy of inte- 
grating the functions of purchasing and storekeeping 
was sound and worthy. 

Many railroad men not directly connected with the 
purchases and stores organization have no real con- 
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ception of the diversified efforts involved in the pro- 
curement of materials and their subsequent handling, 
distribution and use. It is a specialized organization 
which, in many respects, is dissimilar to any other on 
the railroad, and for that reason some executives are 
not familiar with the detail of its functions. The pur- 
chases and stores organization is one of the principal 
commercial contacts with industry, and its diversification 
of activity is limited only to the large number of ma- 
terials it purchases and handles. The Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics is authority for the fact that over 20 
per cent of the railroad dollar is spent for materials 
and supplies. Only labor exceeds it. Materials are 
almost always reducible to a cost basis in making com- 
parisons of values, ultimate net cost being the essence 
of efficiency; and to determine this, constant research is 
occurring in purchasing and stores offices. To know 
the value of one material as compared to another is no 
idle task, but the organization is constantly on the alert 
to these conclusions and to take advantage of the de- 
velopment of the arts and employ new devices and ma- 
terials, where economy can be definitely established. To 
a great degree, we are indebted to the supply fraternity. 
I believe it has been shown that railroad men are gen- 
erally too busy railroading to develop new devices or 
new materials. 

The stocks of materials and supplies so necessary to 
the operation of a large railroad are scattered all over 
its property. They are not obtained by magic or leger- 
demain. Very definite modes of procedure have been 
mapped out by which they are supplied with the utmost 
economy and minimum of investment. The number 
of items carried in stock varies from about 15,000 to 
60,000, and perhaps more on the larger lines, depending 
somewhat on the density of traffic, character of mainte- 
nance, quantitative block signaling, electrical service 
and the many contrivances used for other purposes. 

Since the needs are not uniform on any line for any 
period of time, more or less allowance for the extent of 
operations has to be made in determining the requisite 
stocks to be carried. To have materials on hand at the 
proper time and in the amount required, but not in 
excess, is the aim of all such organizations. However, 
whatever stock is normally maintained is presumed to 
have been determined by the judgment of a: prudent 
management. 


Stress Stock Books 


The use of a master stock book and material classi- 
fication forms the backbone of the operations on most 
lines whereby proper ordering and control of invest- 
ment are accomplished. Requisitions for the purchase of 
commonly used or stock items are normally initiated by 
division or district storekeepers, and special materials 
for program work are requisitioned by the users, the 
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head of the department being finally responsible for the 
amount and character of material so ordered and for 
its subsequent prompt usage. The master stock book 
is maintained in the general store office on most roads 
as a catalogue of all items carried in stock. The di- 
vision or district stores are provided with stock books 
similarly prepared but only covering the material carried 
in stock at their store. Requisitions prepared by them 
are cleared through the master stock book in the general 
store office in order to preclude ordering materials which 
may be on hand elsewhere and subject to transfer. The 
use of this system and of economical methods and de- 
vices in the handling of materials has had much to do 
toward obtaining satisfactory operating results. 

The simplicity of records and operations in general 
avoid many avenues of error. Improper designations 
were once bugbears for all purchasing offices, but, 
happily, these have now almost ceased to exist. As the 
years go by, those forces directly concerned with the 
use of material are less inclined to complain. This is 
the result of better co-oruination and understanding of 
each other’s problems. 

The use of material-handling devices and equipment 
has resulted in cost reductions. However, in many cases, 
railroads have not been able to secure the maximum 
benefits because of the lack of funds to make expend- 
itures. As business increases, we are bound to take stock 
of the potent possibilities in this direction and convince 
our managements that cash outlays for newer and better 
devices for handling are justified. 


Fuel Expenditures Greatest 


Fuel is the largest single item of materials and sup- 
plies used and is usually supervised by a fuel agent. 
The aggregate cost of all fuel in 1935 was about $200,- 
000,000. Great economies have been made on the rail- 
roads in the last ten years in the economical use of 
fuel. This important commodity takes more than 5 
cents of each dollar earned. The railroads consume 
25 per cent of the bituminous coal output of the United 
States and so adjust their operations as to utilize the 
character and grades of coal produced on or nearest to 
their lines of road. The measure of performance is 
expressed in pounds per 1000 gross-ton miles. The 
results vary materially, according to the tonnage han- 
dled. The average consumption on all railroads is 
about 125 Ib. per 1000 gross-ton miles, oil being equated 
to coal usually on the basis of four barrels of oil equal 
tc one ton of coal. A combination of conditions is 
necessary to economical fuel performance, namely; good 
fuel, well maintained locomotives, efficient despatching, 
and an organization specializing in fostering the econom- 
ical use of fuel in its broadest sense. 

Of great importance also are the procurement, han- 
dling, treatment and use of forest products. Under 
this category come ties, iumber and piling, in the order 
of their importance and rank as to aggregate purchase 
values. An efficiently administered tie and timber or- 
ganization is essential. The head of it should be dis- 
criminating, with a constant eye to the avoidance of 
waste, practical production and application of all forest 
products; and, at the same time, versed in the various 
preservative processes. Because of their characteristics, 
none of these items can be as closely regulated as to 
quality and size as steel and other manufactured com- 
modities. The inspection of forest products is perhaps 
the most important part of their procurement, since it 
involves the judgment and interpretation of specifica- 
tions by a corps of men whose knowledge and views may 
differ widely. 

Stationery and printing is another item that requires 
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special application. This embraces not only paper an 
pins but every kind of material and device that is use 
or consumed in the conduct of the office business. Radic: 
changes have come about in this field since the old day 
of the tissue copy press, and it has been necessary for 
stationers to keep abreast of the latest developments an 
employ them to serve the interests of economy. Until 
the depression had a deterring effect, it was common 
practice to deliver stationery to all users through the 
medium of supply cars, included in the monthly or bi- 
monthly trips of the supply train where other materials 
were commonly disbursed to the users on the line. Much 
of its moves now in the old-fashioned way—by thie 
bundle. 

These are only prominent sub-divisions of the work 
in the purchasing and stores organization. Some of 
the larger lines have several purchasing assistants, all 
especially schooled in the commodities which they are 
delegated to purchase. Their duties are multitudinous, 
but the work is exacting and requires a fine conception 
of all phases of production capacity and other related 
factors that will provide the proper materials, deliverics, 
etc. In this category, of course, the major items pur- 
chased are usually separated and handled as necessity 
may dictate. 


Millions From Scrap 


During 1935, 4,000,000 tons of scrap were sold by 
the railroads, with an approximate value of $40,000.- 
000 or more. Much of this tonnage was exported, 
mostly to Japan and Italy. The marketing of scrap is 
a job that requires skill in order to obtain the greatest 
return. Usually it is concentrated at points where it 
can be handled cheaply, with due regard to proximity 
of market and the character of scrap it consumes. While 
heavy melting steel is the “ace” classification in the 
scrap deck, there are many other valuable trump cards 
in the assortment, and this is where the ingenuity of 
the man in charge of the classification comes into play. 


What is Reclamation 


Reclamation should not be overlooked, notwithstanding 
many misuses of the name and abuses of practice. Special 
reclamation plants, under the purchasing and _ stores 
department, separated from locomotive or car shop 
operations, are unmistakably valuable and productive of 
economy, if properly designed, equipped with modern 
tools and competently operated. The name has been 
misused and probably confused with repair and manu- 
facture. I have seen materials and devices sent to the 
reclamation plant that could have been reconditioned 
more economically at local points. Such practices are 
now the exception, but they dampen the enthusiasm of 
practical observers. So-called reclamation should em- 
brace the salvage from scrap of usable materials not 
needing repair; the repairing of such that can be re- 
paired without changing usage, and converting scrap or 
obsolete material into something usable at a cost much 
less than its new value but with the probable service life 
of its equivalent. 

Where roads have conservation and standardization 
committees, the purchasing and stores department is 
usually represented. Employees in other departments— 
the users of materials and supplies—have been educated 
on most roads regarding the unit value of materi:ls 
used by them and it has conserved their use. 7 
painting or oiling of castings and other iron and sicel 
items exposed to the weather has had a psychologic: 
effect on the men that use them. Working with te 
Bureau of Standards and with our own associations, “'s 
well as with the manufacturers direct, tremendo''s 
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srides are being made in the simplifying of store stocks. 
Notable in this respect is the reduction of sizes of so 
many of the common items of material carried in stock. 
‘he standardization of tinware, galvanized iron and steel 
ware has recently come within this scope. Not many 
years ago we had about 20 different sizes of track 
bolts in stock and felt obliged to carry them regularly. 
We now have eight sizes. Boiler lagging, bolts and 
nuts, mazda lamps and other commodities have been 
packed and marketed by the manufacturers in standard 
size containers. This is another field where the manu- 
facturers have contributed to railroad economies. 

I have not dwelt very much on the effect that the 
purchases and stores division of the Association of 
American Railroads has had on the service of supply. 
While much has been accomplished, there is still a wide 
field of usefulness for its investigations and recom- 
mendations. A check made in February, 1935, 
indicated observance by the railroads of recommended 
practices of above 85 per cent. This has been accom- 
plished by the purchasing and stores organizations, since 
their members comprise that part of the association. 


Measuring Supply Efficiency 


All railroads have some common problems, and, so 
far as transportation operations are concerned, the yard- 
stick for measuring efficiency is applied alike and the 
results produce reasonably accurate comparisons. This 
is regrettably not so true in respect to purchasing and 
stores operations, especially because of variances in ac- 
counting and practices in ordering, receiving and dis- 
bursing materials. From time to time comparisons are 
displayed of purchases or material balances between a 
group of lines where the relationship to operating ex- 
penses, gross earnings, miles of road, etc., is considered. 
Without making a detailed analysis of the several ac- 
counts between any two lines compared, such figures 
should be used with caution until the ideal is obtained. 
I am not claiming that there is at present any true 
basis of analysis; however, there is general accord that 
turnover, measured by the number of days’ or months’ 
stock on hand, is the fairest yardstick for comparisons. 
Our operations are only fairly judged by how often we 
are able to turn our investment, the same as any other 
business. 


Price Fixing 


A topic that might be discussed with candor is the 
present rather common practice of price agreements. 
When we are looking over a tabulation of bids and see 
the prices of three or more bidders exactly the same, 
we are entitled to suspect that it was not by coincidence. 
The codes were largely designed with the laudable prin- 
ciples of requiring the payment of a fair wage, regu- 
lation of the number of hours worked to reduce un- 
employment, and the elimination of child labor; also 
for the purpose of setting out unfair trade practices, 
but the makers attempted to correct the abuses that had 
grown up in industry in its lifetime with one stroke of 
the pen. Some of the effects did not work, mainly be- 
cause industry did not give much, if any, consideration 
to the interest of the consumer. 

Tam a firm believer in a fair price which will not 
produce a loss. The railroads are doing their utmost 
to operate efficiently and economically, which the record 
of heir achievements in recent years supports, and they 
sheild not be required to pay prices that are fixed upon 
a isundation of protecting the high-cost producer. The 
Pre-tice places a penalty on efficiency. The question 
aris as to whether the fixing of unfair prices is not 
me:e faulty than the so-called evils of insidious compe- 
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tition, the responsibility for not all of which should be 
laid at the door of buyers driving a hard bargain, but 
to competitors taking business at a price known to pro- 
duce a loss. I do not believe any of us have ever had 
a satisfactory conclusion to any deal that contemplated 
a loss to the producer when the business was placed. 
In any event, unfair high prices drive a purchaser to 
substitutes or to utilizing his own shops for production. 


Increased Buying 


I do not believe anyone has yet been able to chart a 
future for the railroads from the standpoint of a pros- 
pective increase in buying power, in view of the many 
legislation uncertainties overshadowing them. However, 
if the pre-depression level of purchases were restored 
they would spend almost $800,000,000 additionally per 
annum and afford employment to 500,000 to 700,000 men 


in the supply industry, as well as to thousands of addi- 
tional men on the railroads. Let us hope that something 
will transpire that will overcome inequitable subsidies 
or provide one for the railroads which will make pos- 
sible a recurrence of this desirable situation in which 


you are all so vitally concerned. 


“Rigor Mortis 
For the Railroads” 


NDER this caption the Association of American 
UJ Railroads has issued a statement regarding the 
effect of the passage of the Wheeler-Crosser bill, 
which it declares is intended to “freeze” railroad em- 
ployment. The statement discusses the intent and pur- 


pose indicated by the provisions of the bill as written. 
There have been indications that the bill would be modi- 
fied in committee but the extent of the modifications 
has not yet been shown. 

“The intent of the Wheeler-Crosser bill (S. 4174— 
H. R. 11609),” the association says, “is to prevent re- 
duction in railroad employment regardless of the fu- 
ture course of business, unless express authority shall 
be secured in each case from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This authority the commission may not 
grant until after a slow and elaborate process of noti- 
fications, hearings, records and findings of fact, and 
then only if the railroad or railroads which are seek- 
ing to effect economies shall make either large lump 
sum or continuing payments to the employees who are 
displaced. 

“The effect of such requirements would be to dis- 
courage improvement or enlargement of railroad serv- 
ice to the public, to restrict increase of railroad em- 
ployment even if business should improve, and to im- 
pair the ability of railroads to compete with other 
forms of transportation. They would ‘freeze’ service 
and employment when once established, with rigid re- 
strictions upon the adjustment of rail service to the 
demands of business. These restrictions would apply 
to railroads alone, and not to truck or bus lines, water 
lines or other transportation. They would apply to the 
operations of each single railroad as well as to consoli- 
dation or unification of facilities by two or more rail- 
roads. 

“The railroad business goes up and down with busi- 
ness in general, and with the seasons. When business 
is heavy, trains are added, stations opened or enlarged, 
shop forces expanded, additional service and facilities 
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of all sorts provided to take care of the business. 
Should the Wheeler-Crosser bill become law, this natu- 
ral process would be seriously hampered and embar- 
rassed. Railroads would be discouraged from improv- 
ing their services, offering new trains and the like, be- 
cause they would know beforehand that such trains 
or services could not be taken off when the need for 
them had passed, and there was no longer revenue to 
support them, unless express authority could be se- 
cured from the Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
the following long drawn out process: 

1. The railroad must file a petition setting out in detail the 
“extent to which public services now being performed will be 
reduced, or facilities now available will be eliminated.” 

2. Notice of such petition must be given to the chief execu- 
tives of all states and municipalities which the Commission thinks 
may be affected. 

3. The Commission shall appoint, in each case, a Special Ad- 
justment Board, composed of a representative of the employees, 
the carrier and the Commission, to hold heariigs, make a rec- 
ord, find the facts and make recommendations to the Commission. 

4. The Commission shall allow time and opportunity for filing 
objections to these recommendations, and then, after express 
findings of fact upon the record, may disapprove the application 
of the carrier to reduce service or facilities, or may approve it. 
It may be approved, however, only upon the conditions that the 
railroad shall: 

(a) Find for each employee who may be displaced by the 
reduction, other comparable employment on no less favorable 
terms and conditions; or 

(b) Pay to employees for whom such comparable employment 
is not found, not less than two-thirds of the pay which would 
have been earned in continuing their previous employment; or, 
at the option of the employee, pay at least one full year’s earn- 
ings as a “dismissal compensation,” or an adequate pension for 
life to those eligible for retirement. 

(c) Pay the cost of removal and absorb any losses from home 
ownership or rental if employees are required to relocate. 

“Faced by a procedure so formidable, with such re- 
sults at the end, any railroad would be reluctant to 
expand its services, knowing that it would have to 
maintain such expanded service indefinitely, or to con- 
tinue to pay a large part of the wages of the men in- 
volved if it should be discontinued. 

“This would be true not only in cases where two 
or more railroads agreed upon cooperative or joint 
use of terminals, shops, trackage or other facilities, 
but also when a single railroad, in the normal fluc- 
tuating operations of its business, attempted to ad- 
just its services to the needs of commerce. 

“Much employment in transportation has shifted from 
railways to highways, waterways and airways. No 
law on the statute books could have prevented this for 
long, since no law can keep men on the payroll of a 
business which does not take in the money to pay the 
wages. To attempt by act of Congress to keep men 
employed on the railroads, with their competitors free 
of such restrictions, can only result in further diver- 
sion of business to other forms of transportation, in 
less money for railroads to meet the wage bill, and in 
reduced railroad employment. 

“Should Congress pass the Wheeler-Crosser bill 
(S. 4174—H. R. 11609), the improving prospects of 
the railroads would be blocked. Its passage would 
work measureless harm not only to railroads, railroad 
owners and the general business of the co ~ which 
depends upon rail transportation, but alse | very 
railroad workers in whose supposed im cst it 1s be- 
ing pressed. The bill assumes that railroad business 
will never get better, and that, therefore, it is to the 
interest of employees to freeze railroad service and 
employment at its present level. That could mean but 
one thing, an industry set in rigor mortis, with busi- 
ness, revenues, employment and wages shrinking stead- 
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ily as other means of transportation, free to meet con 
ditions as they arise, take away business, revenues an‘ 
wages from railroads and railroad men.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in submittin> 
its comments on the bill to the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce some time ago, de- 
clined to go beyond its previous recommendations that 
further statutory provisions be enacted to protect em- 
ployees from undue financial loss as a consequence of 
authorized railroad abandonments or unifications and 
that the subject of dismissal compensation be given con- 
sideration. by Congress. The letter, by Commissioner 
Frank McManamy, chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of the commission, included the following: 

‘“ < . se - 

H. R. 11609 appears to be intended to afford pro- 
tection for employees of carriers against loss of em- 
ployment and other losses suffered by them as a result 
of the consolidation or abandonment of carrier facilities, 

“The bill is very broad in its application and if enacted 
will require detailed supervision by the commission over 
any proposed consolidation or abandonment of carrier 
facilities. This applies not only to major consolidations 
of two or more carriers but also to relatively minor con- 
solidations of the facilities of a single carrier such as the 
consolidation of two yards, offices or stations, or possibly 
even to changes within such yards, offices or stations. 
The procedure specified in the bill applies in each case 
and appears unnecessarily cumbersome except in the case 
of consolidations, unifications or abandonments which 
require authorization under the provisions of the inter- 
state commerce act.” 

The letter then referred to the recommendations in 
the commission’s annual report and to a suggested 
amendment to Section 5 of the interstate commerce act 
to give effect to them, which had been submitted to the 
Senate committee at the request of Senator Wheeler, 
saying: “It will be noted that our proposals are much 
simpler and less cumbersome than the bill under consid- 
eration and will afford railroad employees relief in all 
consolidations and unifications authorized under the pro- 
visions cf the interstate commerce act. Without enter- 
ing upon any detailed criticism of the bill, the commis- 
sion as at present advised cannot go beyond its previous 
recommendations as above outlined in recommending 
legislation along the lines of the proposed bill.” 

The amendment so suggested consisted of inserting a 
new puragraph designated (c) following paragraph 4 
(b) of Section 5, which would read as follows: 

(c) Whenever it shall appear to the Commission that as a 
result of any authorization made by it under the provisions 
of this section or certificate made under paragraphs numbered 
(18) to (20), both inclusive of section 1 of this part, employees 
of any common carrier affected by any such authorization or 
certificate will sustain property losses or incur expenses, or 
both, by reason of transfer of their work from one locality 
to another, the Commission is hereby authorized to impose as a 
condition precedent to such authorization or certificate a require- 
ment that the carrier or carriers receiving such authorization 
or certificate shall make just compensation to such employees 
for their property losses or expenses so sustained or incurred. 
In the event any such applicant accepts such authorization or 
certificate, and it and any of the employees so affected are 
unable to agree upon the amount of such compensation, if any, 
the fact and amount of such property losses or expenses shall 
be determined and payment required as with respect to damages 
for other violations of this part, under the provisions of and 
in the matter set forth in sections 8 and 9 hereof, and jurisdiction 
for such purposes is hereby conferred upon the Commission and 
the district courts of the United States, respectively, as provided 
in sections 8 and 9 hereof. The power and authority conferred 
upon the Commission by this paragraph shall not be construed 
as impairing or diminishing the power and authority of the 
Commission to impose any other similar or other lawful condi- 
tions, and shall not be held to exclude or interfere with other 
remedies, powers, duties, and rights under this or any other lew. 


The sub-committee of the House committee to which 
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the bill was referred has recommended modifications 
which meet in part the objections made by the railroads, 
intended to exempt from the provisions of the bill re- 
ductions in service or employment to meet temporary, 
emergency or seasonal conditions. 

Instead of resuming this week hearings on the 
Wheeler-Crosser bill which were temporarily adjourned 
on April 17 Chairman Wheeler of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce conferred with J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American Railroads, 
and George M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, to urge further efforts to bring 
about an agreement between the railroads and labor on 
a plan of dismissal compensation for employees dis- 
placed by co-ordination or consolidation. It had been 
planned to hear further R. V. Fletcher, general counsel 
of the railroad association, a representative of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, and Co- 
Ordinator Eastman. Arrangements were then made 
for further negotiations before the end of the week 
between the railroad and labor committees and Senator 
Wheeler said that unless progress was made hearings 
would be resumed on the bill. 


“Bike to Nature’ at $2 a Head 


(Continued from page 728) 

manager of the railroad, and R. H. Pusch and J. V. 
Whalen, general passenger agents, assisted by district 
passenger officers from New York and Pittsfield, Mass. 
The outing was obviously successful, as a beginning, and 
the company is planning to operate similar trains each 
Sunday for at leas. the next few weeks. Whether pat- 
ronage such as that developed for the ski trains during 
the past winter will be forthcoming is perhaps doubtful, 
because of the difficulty of obtaining sufficient bicycles 
to accommodate all patrons who wish to rent them. But 
public demand will serve at least to some degree to 
lessen this limiting factor. 

Other railroads are interested in the venture and 
plan to operate cycle trains during the next few weeks. 
The public in the New York metropolitan area is going 
to be given an opportunity to show whether their in- 
terest in push-biking can be revived in this gasoline age. 
Meantime ingenious minds in the passenger traffic de- 
partments are turning over other schemes for bringing 
the man with the dollar to the railroads, after his long 
desertion to more gaudy attractions. The comment that 
railroads are amateurs at merchandising will soon have 
to be made in the past tense, if at all. 


* -*K * 














































The “Ambassador’—Boston-Montreal Train—on the Central Vermont 
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Odds and Ends... 


President Downs Signs a Pass 


L. A. Downs, president of the Illinois Central, always signs 
employees’ 40-year service passes personally, in order to honor 
the veterans. Recently he signed a pass made out to 40-year 
veteran L. A. Downs in the presence of a number of officers 


and employees of the Illinois Central and Chicago newspaper 
men. The new pass will doubtless be the prize exhibit in Presi- 
dent Downs’ collection of passes, which is one of his hobbies. 


The C. P. Huntington Runs Again 


When the Mississippi River bridge of the New Orleans Public 
Belt was dedicated last December 16, one of the outstanding 
attractions was the crossing of the bridge under its own steam of 
the famous Southern Pacific locomotive “C. P. Huntington.” 
This locomotive, which was built in 1863, first saw active 
service at Sacramento, Cal., on April 6, 1864, after having been 
shipped there by sailing vessel around Cape Horn from the 
builder’s plant at Paterson, N. J. 


Department Heads 


“Why confine long service records of officers to the passenger 
traffic department?” asks George Boyce, superintendent of tele- 
graph and signals of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha. Mr. Boyce points out that, since that railway was or- 
ganized, there have been just two heads of its telegraph and 
signal department, H. C. Hope, who served from 1880 to 1909, 
and Mr. Boyce himself, who has served from 1909 to date, an 
average service record of 28 years. 


Oldest Commuter 


Robert Wardrop of Pittsburgh, Pa., was officially recognized 
in January, 1928, as being the senior commuter on the Penn- 
sylvania System. Mr. Wardrop, chairman of the First National 
Bank, is the oldest banker in Pittsburgh, and is also a director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland, Ohio. He lives in 
Edgeworth, 13 miles down the Ohio river, and has used a com- 
mutation ticket between the two places every month since Sep- 
tember, 1868, 6734 years. Having waited eight years for his 
Pennsylvania seniority tc be challenged, he is now using this 
column to claim, unless authentically disputed, that he is the 
oldest commuter in the United States. 


Railroad Buys Mine to Prevent Mining 


The only recorded purchase of a coal mine in order to prevent 
the mining of coal has just been announced. The London, Mid- 
land & Scottish of England recently bought an important coal 
mine, one of whose principal veins passed beneath its tracks be- 
tween Nuneaton and Tamworth in Staffordshire. The com- 
pany’s object is to prevent the mining of coal and the consequent 
weakening of its roadbed. Mining, carried on recently in the 
vein, caused railroad authorities to limit train speeds through 
the area to 30 m.p.h., which led to a two-minutes’ delay of every 
train on the line. Now the mining will be stopped, the coal 
mine filled up and shut off, and trains will return to their 
normal speed of 65 to 75 m.p.h. through the area. 


81 Years’ Service 


This department has had frequent occasion to comment on the 
service record of John M. Horan, boiler washing inspector for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. But: each anni- 
versary of his service record is news, big news, for his record 
is not only unequalled but it may also safely be said that it 
never will be equalled. On April 17, Mr. Horan, hale and hearty 
at 98, celebrated his 8lst consecutive year of service with the 
Milwaukee by working as usual and smoking his customary can 
of pipe tobacco per day. In all his service, which has embraced 
numerous positions, Mr. Horan has never suffered an accident, 
and, during his years of service as an engineman, he never 
missed a call because of sickness. His son, Bill Horan, engine- 
man for the Milwaukee, is a mere youngster by comparison, hav- 
ing compiled a service record of only 51 years. 
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Eastern Railroads Planning 
Court Test of Fare Order 


But meanwhile will file tariffs making 
prescribed rates effective 
on June 2 


Executives of Eastern railroads, other 
than the Baltimore & Ohio and its affili- 
ates, decided at a meeting of the Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference in New York on 
April 28 to contest in court the recent 
reduced-fare order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, while at the same time 
filing tariffs making effective on June 2 
the rates required by the order—two cents 
per mile in coaches and three cents per 
mile in Pullmans without surcharge. 

The announcement following the meet- 
ing stated that all Eastern roads, with the 
exception of the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Reading and the Central of New Jersey 
“are expected to join in this action.” 
These three roads along with the Western 
Maryland have already announced their 
intention of accepting without protest the 
rates prescribed by the commission. 

In the court test the roads, led by the 
Pennsylvania, the New York Central and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
are expected to base their case on the con- 
tention that the commission’s order con- 
stitutes an unconstitutional invasion of the 
field of management. Trustees for the 
New Haven last week obtained permission 
from the United States District Court at 
New Haven, Conn., to join in any court 
test of the constitutionality of the Com- 
mission’s order. Meanwhile Howard S. 
Palmer, president of the road, announced 
that the New Haven would “do everything 
possible to make money out of the in- 
creased volume of travel that should re- 
sult from the reduced rates.” 

It was indicated that some Western and 
Southern roads might join in the court 
test. While these roads have had reduced 
fares in effect for some time on an ex- 
perimental basis and thus the commis- 
sion’s order will not have the effect of 
lowering their rates, it will be recalled 
that during the passenger fare investiga- 
tion the Western roads took the position 
that the 3.6 rate with surcharge, if again 
applied by them, would produce aggregate 
charges which would not be unlawful and 
thus they asked that the commission, leav- 
ing them to work out the problem, make 
no order as to their fares. 

The commission on April 20 issued a 
special permission order stating that the 
publication of new passenger tariffs under 
the usual regulations to become effective 








The Answer 


Government regulation of railways 
having originally been adopted upon 
the ground that there was a lack of 
competition in transportation, the 
Railway Age would like to be told 
by somebody upon what theory of 
consistency or reasonableness the 
fact that railroads are now confront- 
ed with competition upon every hand 
can be made a ground for increased 
government interference with their 
management. 

The answer is easy, though there 
may be nothing logical or consistent 
about it. It lies in the increasing 
political power that goes hand in 
hand with increasing bureaucracy. 


—From the Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal. 











on June 2 would be extremely burden- 
some and therefore authorizing the rail- 
roads (except the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Western Maryland, which had already ar- 
ranged for similar permission), and their 
duly authorized agents now having tariffs 
in which the present standard one-way 
fares are 3.6 cents a mile when revising 
their fares in accordance with its order to 
publish and file supplements or blanket 
supplements to the current tariffs, includ- 
ing a reference to master conversion table 
tariffs. These are to be cancelled and 
superseded by tariffs fully complying with 
the comimission’s regulations within 90 days. 

The commission has issued a_ supple- 
mental report in the passenger fare case 
excepting certain short line railroads from 
the general order and permitting them to 
file higher rates of fare because of their 
special circumstances, as follows: Yose- 
mite Valley, 6.2 cents a mile one way and 
4.3 cents a mile round trip; Tonopah & 
Tidewater, 4 cents a mile; Uintah, 6% 
cents; Virginia & Truckee, 4 cents a mile; 
McCloud River, 5.7 cents a mile. The 
Denver & Salt Lake was also authorized 
to add 20 constructive miles to the actual 
distance via the Dotsero cut-off. 

The proceeding was also re-opened for 
consideration as to whether any additional 
exceptions shall be made. 


N. Y. Railroad Club Outing June 18 

The annual summer outing and golf tour- 
nament of the New York Railroad Club 
will be held on Thursday, June 18, one 
week earlier than the date previously an- 
nounced. As in recent years, the outing 
will be held at the Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 
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Commission Issues Notice 
Warning Highway Carriers 


Cites complaints that tariff rates 
are not open to inspection 
nor adhered to 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 28 issued a notice to motor car- 
riers saying it is receiving numerous com- 
plaints that certain passenger and property 
carriers by motor vehicles are not collect- 
ing the rates, fares and charges lawfully 
on file and that complaints are also being 
received from shippers and competing car- 
riers that the tariffs and schedules are 
not being made available for public in- 
spection. 

Attention is called to the provisions of the 
motor carrier act of 1935 on these points 
and to the penalties which it provides for 
violations. 

In another notice the commission said: 

“Tt has come to the commission’s atten- 
tion that numerous carriers have published 
rates, fares, charges, or rules in tariffs 
issued in their name which duplicate or 
conflict with rates, fares, charges, or rules 
issued for their account in tariffs of duly 
authorized agents. As above indicated, 
publication of such rates, etc., by both the 
carrier and its agent, is improper and must 
be discontinued. Each carrier who has 
published rates, fares, charges, or rules 
which duplicate or conflict with those pub- 
lished for its account by a duly authorized 
agent will be expected to cancel such 
tariffs which have been issued by it or 
arrange with its agent to cancel from the 
agency tariffs the rates, fares, charges, or 
rules which duplicate or conflict with those 
published in its separate issues. A tariff, 
however, can be supplemented or canceled 
only by the carrier or agent who issued it; 
therefore, a carrier cannot supplement or 
cancel a tariff issued by an agent. 

“If a carrier whose rates are now pub- 
lished by a duly authorized agent wishes 
to publish its rates in tariffs issued in the 
name of the carrier, such carrier should 
arrange with the agent to cancel its rates 
from the agency tariff. When that has 
been done a carrier may publish its tariff 
effective on the same day on which the 
withdrawal of rates in the agency tariff 
is effective. Both publications must zive 
lawful notice and the agency public tion 
canceling the rates and charges of an 1n- 
dividual carrier must provide reference by 
MF-I.C.C. number to the carrier’s tariff 
for rates and charges to apply after the 
cancelation in the agency tariff becomes 
effective.” 
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Rail Minister Proposes 
End to C.NR. Trustees 


O'fers bill to substitute seven-member 
directorate with S. J. Hungerford 
as chairman 


The most important railway legislation 
before the Canadian Parliament since that 
of 1933 which sought to carry out the 
recommendations of the Duff Commission 
was introduced in the House of Commons 
on April 27 by Hon. Clarence D. Howe, 
Minister of Railways and Marine. It pro- 
vides for the substitution of a board of 
directors of seven members for the present 
board of three trustees to direct the destiny 
of the Canadian National. Mr. Howe’s 
bill was given second reading after a day’s 
debate but it will spend a considerable time 
in committee of the whole and also a de- 
termined opposition to it is promised in 
the Senate where the Conservatives, led 
by Senator Arthur Meighen, have a ma- 
jority. It is not conceivable that they 
would throw the bill out and thus defy the 
Liberal government majority in the House 
but they will give the measure a rough 
ride and change it as much as they dare 
short of rejecting its central principle. 

Throughout the earlier period of the 
Canadian National and when the Liberals 
had the reins of power, between 1921 and 
1930, Sir Henry Thornton was president 
of the C. N. R. and also head of the 
board of directors, numbering seventeen. 
That board proved too large and made the 
road too susceptible to local and political 
interference. When. Mr. Bennett took 
power he had the Duff Commission probe 
the whole problem. The report recom- 
mended what amounted to bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings for the C. N. R. and put the road 
in the hands of a board of three trustees, 
with Hon. Charles P. Fullerton, formerly 
chairman of the Dominion Railway Board 
and previous to that a Judge in Manitoba, 
as chairman, while Samuel J. Hungerford 
was president and presumably in charge 
ot operations. 

When the Liberals came into power again 
last fall the new Minister of Railways and 
Marine, Hon. C. D. Howe, was deeply 
dissatisfied with the results of the trustee 
system of operation. The trustees, he told 
the House, had failed to effect the co- 
operative economies with the Canadian Pa- 
cific which the Duff Commission urged: 
the chairman, he contended, had usurped 
too many duties and functions belonging 
to the president and operating head. He 
decided to go back to a small board of 
directors and give more power and author- 
ity to the operating head. He also made 
it plain, without mentioning his name, that 
Mr. Hungerford will be both president 
and chairman of the board in the new 
set-up, The legislation was hotly opposed 
by tie Conservatives, led by Mr. Bennett, 
on the ground that it was a return to 
Polit cal control of the C. N. R. 

‘I’ is common knowledge,” said Mr. 
Hows: at the outset, “that the three trus- 
tees have made no real progress toward 
the i nprovement of our railway situation.” 


The: have, he averred, failed to achieve 
any substantial co-operative economies, 
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Regulatory Folly Invites 
Chastisement 


Legislation [such as the Wheeler- 
Crosser job-freezing bill] by pres- 
sure-groups is bad business standing 
alone, but backed by that Dummheit 
which the German proverb declares 
to be invincible even by omnipotence, 
it invites chastisement by destiny, 
and it is not destiny’s habit to slight 
such invitations. It is long since 
railroad regulation in practice and 
railroad legislation in prospect have 
at one and the same time presented 
so depressing a spectacle as in this 
year of grace to date, for stupidity 
has marked most of it and for that 
there seems to be no remedy. 


—Thomas F. Woodlock, 
in the Wall Street Journal 











and from their own published statements 
the prospects for future results along this 
line are not bright. Neither have they 
been able to secure any considerable reduc- 
tion in the railway’s operating costs. 

The internal situation in the manage- 
ment of the road was no better, the Min- 
ister contended. Everywhere Canadian 
National employees regarded the trustee 
method of direction with “distrust and 
suspicion.” This is largely due, he said, 
to the fact that the president of the road, 
who was supposed to be in charge of opera- 
tion, had been subordinated to the trus- 
tees, “who know nothing of actual railway 
practice.” The trustees themselves, he 
added, had confided to him that the pres- 
ent system of management was not good. 
Moreover, there was serious lack of agree- 
ment among the trustees. 

Giving a hint as to who would be 
named to hold the positions of chairman 
and president, Mr. Howe said, “fortunately 
the Canadian National Railways have a 
man who is not only outstanding as a rail- 
way executive, but who has the respect of 
the Canadian people and of railway labor, 
and the confidence of this Government. 
The 1933 legislation eliminated that part 
of the Duff report which specifically de- 
barred holders or former holders of pub- 
lic office; the present bill removes the dis- 
ability which would operate against the 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in the selection of chief executive.” 

The Conservative Leader, the Rt. Hon. 
R. B. Bennett, declared that if the Minister 
expected to get far with this bill the first 
thing “he must do is to call the special 
railway committee together at the earliest 
possible moment, to afford the chairman 
(Mr. Fullerton) an opportunity of pre- 
senting his defense to the charges that 
have been made against him.” He sug- 
gested that responsibility for the condi- 
tion of the C. N. R. lay with the Liberals 
when they were previously in office. 


Illinois Central Locomotive—A 
Correction 
On page 649 of the April 18 issue of the 
Railway Age the maximum speed of the 
Illinois Central 1,800-hp. Diesel-electric 
locomotive is given as 69 m.p.h. This 
should have been 60 m.p.h. 






Shall Profit or Political 
Motives Rule Industry? 


America must choose, says Dunn; and 
burden of proof rests with 
advocates of change 


“The most vitally important economic 
fact with which the American people are 
confronted during this period of unprece- 
dented discussion of great economic prob- 
lems has seldom been emphasized, or even 
clearly stated,” said Samuel O. Dunn, 
chairman of the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Company and editor of Railway 
Age, in an address on April 24 to faculty 
members and students of DuPauw Uni- 
versity at Greencastle, Ind. “This most 
vitally important fact is that the people 
must choose and, indeed, are now choosing 
whether they will have the management 
of their commerce and industry dominated 
in future principally by the profit motive 
or by the political motive. 

“As long as we have a democratic gov- 
ernment there simply cannot be any other 
choice, although few seem to realize it. 
There is only one alternative to private 
management of business. This is govern- 
ment management. Under democratic in- 
stitutions the political motive necessarily 
and inevitably dominates in all government 
affairs, and would necessarily and inevit- 
ably dominate in government management 
of business. It dominates now in all ac- 
tivities of government; and the more gov- 
ernment influences business the more busi- 
ness will be subject to political influence. 

“Many of the effects produced by the 
dominance of the profit motive in private 
management of business are condemned, 
and with good reason. But if we are to 
deal intelligently with any or all of our 
great economic problems, we must ask and 
answer the question whether the effects 
produced by the dominance of the political 
motive probably would produce better or 
worse effects. Under an economic system 
heretofore dominated by the profit motive 
we have created much the greatest wealth 
per capita, and provided the greatest in- 
come per capita for all classes, that ever 
have been created and provided in the his- 
tory of the world. The burden of proving 
that substitution of the political motive for 
the profit motive would cause better results 
for the people as a whole plainly rests 
upon those who favor such a revolutionary 


change. 
“This is the most vital question that 
must be faced in considering whether it is 


desirable to change from private owner- 
ship and management of railways to gov- 
ernment ownership and management. Many 
criticisms of private railroad management 
are made. It is said that because the man- 
agements of the railways are chosen now 
by representatives of private capital they 
are dominated too much by the profit mo- 
tive—that consequently abuses in financing 
result, labor is not always fairly treated 
and operation is not always efficient. Be- 
cause the railways are privately-owned and 
managed, we have government regulation 
to deal with abuses and shortcomings re- 
sulting from dominance of the profit mo- 
tive. Both private management and gov- 
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ernment regulation are imperfect and their 
results in many ways unsatisfactory. But 
we may well ask ourselves whether gov- 
ernment management dominated by the 
political motive would produce better re- 
sults, and especially by what agency or 
means abuses and shortcomings resulting 
from dominance of the political motive 
would be remedied if the government it- 
self owned and were managing the rail- 
ways? 

“Compare--or contrast—the management 
of the railways with that of the federal 
government within the last decade. The 
average annual gross earnings of the rail- 
ways declined from $6,207,000,000 in the 
five years 1925-1929, inclusive, to $3,793,- 
000,000 in the five years 1930-1934, inclu- 
sive, or $2,414,000,000 a year. Meantime 
they reduced their average annual operat- 
ing expenses from $4,543,000,000 to $2,850,- 
00,000, or $1,693,000,000 a year. 

“The ordinary receipts of the federal 
government declined from an annual aver- 
age of $3,990,090,000 in the five years 1925- 
1929, inclusive, to $3,026,000,000 in the five 
years 1930-1934, inclusive, or $994,000,000. 
What happened, meantime, to the ordinary 
expenditures of the government—that is, 
exclusive of those made for relief and 
other emergency purposes? They in- 
creased from an annual average of $3,107,- 
000,000 in the five years 1925-1929, inclu- 
sive, to an average of $4,606,000,000 in the 
five years 1930-1934, inclusive, or almost 
$1,500,000,000 annually. 

“While the railways were reducing their 
average annual operating expenses 37 per 
cent, the government was increasing its 
ordinary expenditures 48 per cent. 

“In the five years before the depression 
the average annual operating expenses of 
the railways were $1,436,000,000 more than 
the ordinary expenditures of the govern- 
ment. In the first five years of the de- 
pression—under administrations represent- 
ing two different political parties—the an- 
nual expenditures of the government were 
$1,757,000,000 more than the annual oper- 
ating expenses of the railways. 

“Whatever is spent, whether by the gov- 
ernment, the railroads or any other agency 
or industry, must be paid, directly or indi- 
rectly, by the American people. The re- 
duction in railway operating expenses dur- 
ing the depression has been due to the 
dominance of the profit motive in railway 
management. The increase in ordinary 
government expenditures has been due to 
the dominance of the political motive in 
government. The political motive, instead 
of the profit motive, would have dominated 
in railroad management if the government 
had owned the railways. Consequently, 
there would not have been any such great 
reduction in railway operating expenses, 
and a huge railroad deficit would have been 
incurred. Who would have had to pay 
this deficit? Those who will have to pay 
for the great increase in the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the government—the taxpay- 
ers of the country, who include all the 
people, whether they all realize it or not. 

“When I refer to the political motive I 
use the word ‘political’ in the broadest 
sense. I mean that government manage- 
ment of railways, excepting at least in au- 
tocratic countries, always has been and 
always will be subject to effective political 
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pressure as respects the selection of official 
personnel, the number of persons who shall 
be employed, the lines that shall be built, 
the service that shall be rendered and so 
on, and that this political pressure inevit- 
ably and seriously hinders efficiency and 
economy in operation. The resulting un- 
necessarily excessive operating expenses 
cause either «unnecessarily high rates or 
deficits that must be paid by the taxpay- 
ers—usually the latter. . ~ 

“The dominance of the profit motive in 
private business causes abuses, but the 
dominance of the political motive in gov- 
ernment also causes abuses; and experi- 
ence demonstrates that dominance of the 
profit motive in the management of rail- 
roads or any other industry usually pro- 
duces better results as a whole for the 
public—that, in fact, dominance of the 
profit motive is essential in any industry 
to the most economical operation consistent 
with good service.” 


Tennessee Rates Found Not Unduly 
Discriminatory 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report finding that the failure 
of the Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Tennessee to authorize emerg- 
ency increases in intrastate freight rates 
corresponding to those applied to inter- 
state rates has not been shown to result 
in undue discrimination against interstate 
commerce. 


Eastern Section R. F. P. A. to Meet 
May 11 

A meeting of the Eastern Section of the 
Railway Fire Protection Association will 
be held at 2:30 p.m. on May 11 at Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., the meeting 
being on the same day as the annual meet- 
ing of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the eastern section will be held 
at 2 o'clock. 


Wollner Begins Twentieth Term as 
Pacific Railway Ciub Secretary 


William S. Wollner, general safety and 
welfare agent of the Northwestern Pa- 
cific, was recently re-elected secretary of 
the Pacific Railway Club for his twenti- 
eth consecutive term. He has held that 
office since the organization of the Club. 
The results of the election of other of- 
ficers for the ensuing year were reported 
in the Railway Age of March 28, page 
556. 


Lower Fares in Canada 


The Canadian railways on June 1 will 
inaugurate reductions in passenger fares 
averaging 13 per cent under those now in 
force. The present one-way rate of ap- 
proximately 3.4 cents a mile will be re- 
duced to about 3 cents (for tickets good 
in coaches). The round-trip rate will 
(for coach travel) be reduced from about 
3 cents to approximately 2.7 cents, with 
the return limit extended from thirty days 
to six months. The week-end rate in 
coaches will be reduced from approxi- 
mately 2.2 cents to about 1.9 cents. 

There will also be reductions in sleep- 
ing car rates. For example a lower berth 
between Montreal and Toronto, now cost- 
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ing $3.10, will be reduced to $2.50. The 
rates quoted do not include the transporta- 
tion tax. 


Another R. C. C. Distribution 


The Railroad Credit Corporation on 
April 30 made its twenty-sixth liquidating 
distribution to participating carriers, 
amounting to $735,881, or one per cent of 
the--contributed fund. Of this amount 
$387,158 was paid in cash and $348,723 
was credited on carriers’ indebtedness to 
the corporation. This brings the total 
amount distributed to 43 per cent of the 
fund or $31,642,870. Of this total $14- 
754,895 has been returned in cash and 
$16,887,975 in credits. 


Tax Bill Passed By House 


The new tax bill, to substitute for the 
existing system of federal taxes on the 
income and capital stock of corporations 
a new plan of taxing the net income by 
graduated amounts related to the propor- 
tion paid out in dividends and then taxing 
the dividends as received by the stock- 
holders, was passed by the House on April 
29. It now goes to the Senate where it 
is expected that it may be largely re- 
written, following hearings before the 
Senate finance committee. 


Progress in Grade Crossing Program 


Plans for the elimination of hazards at 
grade crossings under the $200,000,000 
U. S. works program had been approved 
by the Bureau of Public Roads to the 
amount of $103,897,000 up to April 25 and 
contracts had been awarded to the amount 
of $63,157,325, including $4,068,038 during 
the week. 

“Nothing has been more productive of a 
growing friendly and intelligent working 
together of highway and railway officials 
than the grade crossing elimination pro- 
grams that have been made possible, start- 
ing with the public works program of 1933 
where the construction costs wer? carried 
from public funds,” said Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, in an address at the meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Washington on April 29. 


R. & L. Historical Society 


W. J. Coughtry, recorder of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad Corporation, has 
been elected chairman of the New York 
Chapter, Railway & Locomotive Historical 
Society, Inc. Other officers, chosen at the 
meeting of the board of directors on April 
21, are: Vice-chairman, L. B. N. Gnaed- 
inger; secretary, R. C. Schmid; treasurer, 
C. F. Graves. At the annual meeting of 
the Chapter on April 10, Mr. Coughtry 
was “re-elected and Mr. Gnaedinger and 
William J. Rugen were elected directors 
for three year terms. 


1. C. C. to Hold Further Hearings on 
Motor Carrier Insurance 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for further hearing at Wash- 
ington on May 12 the matter of insurance 
protection as to motor carriers for the pur- 
pose of receiving further evidence, includ- 
ing information as to claim payments be- 
ing prepared by certain insurance com- 
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Sets the pace 


During the past few years modern steam 


locomotives have set a new pace for 
train movement. 


To maintain present operating stand- 
ards with increasing traffic you need 
additional new locomotives to replace 
all of the old locomotives. 


Lima is prepared to aid with locomotive 
designs that increase earning capacity 
and reduce costs for both operation 
and maintenance. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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panies and agents and by certain opera- 
tors, at the request of the Bureau of Mo- 
tor Carriers. Immediately following the 
hearing opportunity will be given for oral 
argument. 


Frisco Speeds Up St. Louis-Oklahoma 
Freight Service 


The St. Louis-San Francisco has estab- 
lished a merchandise freight train known 
as the Frisco Flash on a schedule of 13 
hrs. for the 425 mi. between St. Louis 
and Tulsa, Oklahoma. The train, drawn 
‘by a passenger locomotive, leaves St. 
Louis at 7:30 p.m. and arrives in Tulsa at 
8:30 am. and Oklahoma City at 12:30 
p.m. Heretofore merchandise leaving St. 
Louis at 8:30 p.m. arrived in Tulsa at 
1:00 p.m. and at Oklahoma City at 6:00 
p.m. 


A. A. R. Plans Public Relations and 
Advertising Program 

Plans for a broader program of public 
relations and advertising for the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and the rail- 
road industry in general were approved in 
principle by the board of directors of the 
association at a meeting on April 24 in 
Washington. After taking this action the 
board referred the matter to the executive 
committee of the association to perfect the 
program. The completed plan will be pre- 
sented to the member roads of the associa- 
tion at a meeting to be held in the near 
future. 


Apache Speeded Up 


The Rock Island and the Southern Pa- 
cific will on May 3 place the eastbound 
“Apache” on a schedule of 59% hrs. be- 
tween Los Angeles and Chicago, a reduc- 
tion of five hrs. The westbound schedule 
of the train will remain the same, 61% 
hrs. The train will leave Los Angeles at 
8:30 a.m. instead of 12:15 p.m. and will 
arrive in Chicago at 10:45 p.m. the third 
day instead of 6:30 a.m. the fourth day. 
Coincident with this change low cost meals, 
25 cents for breakfast, 30 cents for lunch- 
eon, and 35 cents for dinner will be made 
available to coach and tourist car pas- 
sengers. 


Experimental Construction of Tank 
Cars Authorized 


Upon reconsideration the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted au- 
thority which it had previously denied to 
the Union Tank Car Company to con- 
struct for experimental service 15 tank- 
car tanks fabricated by the fusion welding 
process and to use in experimental service 
10 tanks already constructed. Similar 
authority was granted to E. I. duPont 
deNemours & Co., for the construction 
of one tank of nitric acid resistant metal 
by the fusion welding process and to the 
Phillips Petroleum Company to construct 
25 tanks by the fusion welding process. 


Argument in Surcharge Case 
Set for May 20 


Hearings before Commissioner Aitchison 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the petition of the railroads for a con- 
tinuation of the temporary emergency in- 
creases or “surcharges” in freight rates 
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authorized by the commission in Ex Parte 
No. 115 were concluded on April 27 and 
the commission has assigned the case for 
oral argument at Washington on May 20. 
Continuation of the surcharge as to bitu- 
minous coal was opposed by representa- 
tives of the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission on the ground that any addi- 
tion to the transportation cost of coal en- 
courages the use of other fuels. 


Lower Rates Proposed for 
Albany, N. Y. 


Examiner Charles M. Bardwell of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recommended in a proposed report that 
the commission find unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial the rates on import, export, 
coastwise, and intercoastal traffic between 
the port of Albany, N. Y., and points in 
central territory, western trunk line terri- 
tory, and a portion of eastern trunk line 
territory. He also recommended as rea- 
sonable bases of rates including in some 
instances differentials under the rates via 
New York or Baltimore and a finding that 
the failure of the New York Central Lines 
to absorb wharfage and handling charges 
at Albany to the same extent that they 
absorb such charges at Boston, Mass., is 
unduly prejudicial to Albany. 


P.W.A. Loan Proposed for Bayonne 
Freight Terminal Project 


A revised contract covering the $5,252,- 
045 loan and grant to be made by the 
Public Works Administration to the city 
of Bayonne, N. J., for the construction of 
a ship-to-rail freight terminal on the Bay- 
onne waterfront in New York Harbor is 
to be submitted by the P.W.A. to the city 
with numerous pruvisions intended to pro- 
tect the city’s interest in the property not 
incorporated in the first agreement writ- 
ten last year. Of the amount, $2,252,045 
is to be a grant and $3,000,000 a loan to 
the city, which is to lease the property to 
the Central District Corporation for opera- 
tion. Among the requirements are that 
the corporation shall enter into a contract 
satisfactory to the P.W.A. with the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, covering among other 
things the railroad’s commitment to pur- 
chase certain securities of the Central Dis- 
trict, and that the facilities and services 
shall be made available to all users of the 
terminal without discrimination. 


Truckers Oppose Rail Proposals for 
Substitute Highway Service 


Another controversy between the rail- 
roads and the truckers as to the interpre- 
tation of the motor carrier act has been 
precipitated by applications filed by rail- 
road tariff-publishing agents for Interstate 
Commerce Commission permission to con- 
tinue in their tariffs of l.c.l. rates a clause 
providing for the substitution of highway 
vehicle service for rail service between 
rail stations at the usual rates. The com- 
mission had permitted such provisions to 
be included for temporary periods expir- 
ing May 31 and June 1 and the railroads 
are asking that they be continued until 
further order of the commission but if the 
commission concludes that an expiration 
date is necessary it is asked that it be 
fixed not earlier than one year from May 
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31. The American Trucking Associati: iis, 
Inc., has filed a protest, taking the posi‘/on 
that what is proposed amounts to opera- 
tion of motor carriers without certificate 
or permits. 
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1.C.C. Inquires As to Railroad Invest- 
ments in Motor Carrier Enterprises 


In accordance with an order entered by 
Division 4 on April 20 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued to Class [ 
railroads, excluding switching and terminal 
companies, a questionnaire calling for in- 
formation as to their investments in high- 
way motor vehicle enterprises to be 
furnished by July 1. The information 
asked includes the name of the enterprise, 
nature of respondent’s interest, amount and 
per cent of capitalization held by re- 
spondent, assets of highway enterprise, 
revenues, and date of first acquisition. 
Questions are also asked as to whether 
any of the railroad’s directors or officers 
and assistants have a financial interest in 
excess of $5,000 in any highway motor 
vehicle enterprise, whether any holding 
company affiliated with the railroad has a 
controlling financial interest in any such 
enterprise, and respondents are required to 
furnish copies of income and profit and 
loss accounts and balance sheets, as well as 
a statement of the nature and extent of 
the operations of the highway enterprises 
in the calendar year 1935 as far as avail- 
able. 


Senate Investigation of M. & St. L. 
Sale Proposed 


Senator Benson, of Minnesota, has in- 
troduced in the Senate a resolution pro- 
posing an investigation by a select com- 
mittee of five Senators of “the social and 
economic effects and the financial advis- 
ability or inadvisability” of the proposed 
sale of the Minneapolis & St. Louis to the 
Associated Railways, as well as of “the 
origin of the dismemberment proposal” 
and “the propriety of the activity of agents 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in appearing as proponents of the dis- 
memberment and sale.” The resolution 
would also request the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to withhold approval 
of such dismemberment and sale until the 
committee shall have completed its inves- 
tigation and reported to the Senate at the 
next session of Congress. ; 

The Minneapolis business men’s commit- 
tee, organized to prevent the sale, started 
its campaign for public support on April 
22 with a plan to raise a $15,000 Minneap- 
olis defense fund; this money to go into 
the $50,000 fund that is being contributed 
by employees of the M. & St. L. and 
communities and industries that it serves in 
Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota and Illi- 
nois. The defense fund is designed pri- 
marily to meet expenses at further I. C. C. 
hearings at Minneapolis, Fort Dodge, and 
Aberdeen. 


Objects to Tolls on New York State 
Canals 

The New York State Waterway As- 

sociation has issued a pamphiet urging 

defeat of the Shaver-Stokes Dill, now 

pending in the New York legislature, t0 

amend the New York constitution |)’ tT 
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and reduced costs 


The first buffers were wood blocks. 

Then came iron blocks that were rigid. Neither provided the neces- 
sary flexibility. 

Then came radial buffers. But only the Radial Buffer Type E-2 provides 
ample controlled resistance to compression with freedom of vertical, 
horizontal and rolling movement. 

With this type there is no possibility of slack that causes destructive 
shocks on “drawbars and pins. The radial surfaces are always in full 
contact and can’t bind. 

Its twin, the Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber, takes the 


job of maintaining driving box adjustment and likewise improves the 


riding of the locomotive and reduces maintenance costs. 
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RADIAL BUFFER TYPE E-2 


Franklin parts fit—in applying them there is no labor cost for fitting. They are built to original 
dimensions of carefully selected materials—they avoid road failures and excessive maintenance. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, | 


NEW YORK 
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moving the provision prohibiting _ toll 
charges on New York canals. The 
pamphlet contends that the legislation is 
devised to further the interest of the rail- 
roads and charges that data in connection 
with the New York State Barge Canal 
being distributed by the Associated Rail- 
roads of New York State are “erroneous 
and exaggerated.” 

It seems that, among other omissions, 
this proponent of tolls did not include the 
interest on the canal bond sinking fund 
to offset in part the interest accruing on 
outstanding canal bonds. As the Water- 
ways Association calculates it the “cost 
to the State is less than the accruing bene- 
fits.’ The total appropriation for all canal 
purposes in 1935 is set up at $8,405,998, 
while the “benefits” are calculated to be 
“millions.” Several “tangible annual sav- 
ings credited to the canals” are listed but 
only two are assigned a specific value— 
$8,000,000 savings to farmers and urban 
consumers on fertilizer, feeds, gasoline, 
flour, canned goods, building material, kero- 
sene and fuel oil carried on the canal; and 
$5,000,000 in employment and relief from 
Federal aid improvement on the canal. 
Opposite three other items in the “bene- 
fits” list only the entry “Millions” is 
made to estimate the cash value, while 
opposite two others appears “Not Esti- 
mated.” 


New Jersey Roads to Appeal Tax 
Board Ruling 


New Jersey railroads will contest in 
court the recent order of the New Jersey 
State Board of Tax Appeals denying their 
petition for a reduction of 1935 assess- 
ments for taxation purposes on their prop- 
erty in that state. As pointed out in the 
Railway Age of February 15, page 293, 
this taxation litigation of the New Jer- 
sey roads was launched in 1931, the case 
for that year having been finally disposed 
of by a denial of the railroads’ petition. 
The 1932, 1933 and 1934 cases are now 
before the Federal courts and the present 
decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 
will have the effect of transferring the 
1935 case there also. A little over $7,000,- 
000 is involved in the 1935 case while ap- 
proximately $19,000,000 in unpaid taxes is 
involved in cases pending for the three 
previous years. 

Meanwhile, because of New Jersey’s need 
for revenues for relief purposes, there has 
recently been talk of some compromise 
with the railroads in connection with these 
cases. For 1936 the valuation for taxa- 
tion purposes of railroad terminal proper- 
ties in Hudson county, New Jersey, has 
been cut by 10 per cent as compared with 
the previous year. Counsel for the rail- 
roads are confident in view of the recent 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court holding to be grossly excessive the 
assessments of the property of the Great 
Northern by the North Dakota State 
Board of Equalization. This decision was 
reported in the Railway Age of February 
8, page 254. 


New York Passenger Traffic 


Railroads and ferries carried 2,443,532 
fewer passengers into and out of New 
York during 1935 than in 1934, according 
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to the annual compilation issued by the 
Transit Commission of New York. At the 
same time the Holland tunnel and the 
George Washington bridge reported in- 
creases in traffic—the former 5.6 per cent 
and the latter 3.9 per cent. The decrease 
in rail and ferry commuters was 1,907,262. 

During 1935, 271,587,295 passengers of all 
classes were carried into and out of New 
York City on railroads and ferries, as 
compared with a 1934 total of 274,020,847. 
Trunk Line railroads showed a falling off 
from 187,046,647 passengers in 1934 to 
185,353,718 in 1935. Passengers carried on 
the Hudson & Manhattan decreased from 
74,295,562 to 73,994,971, while those car- 
ried by privately-owned ferries, including 
railroad ferries, dropped from 28,424,906 
to 27,851,810. Vehicular traffic on the pri- 
vately owned ferries showed an increase 
of 662,289, the figures being 12,351,867 in 
1934 and 13,014,156 in 1935. 

Of the 271,587,295 passengers entering 
and leaving the city last year, 213,056,278 
were commuters. The report points out 
that these figures represent two-way traf- 
fic, so that the actual number of people en- 
tering the city by railroad and ferry routes 
was 135,793,648, of whom 106,528,139 were 
commuters. The following table gives a 
comparison of the total traffic on the rail- 
roads other than the Hudson & Manhattan 
in and out of New York for 1934 and 
1935: 


1935 1934 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 344,049 331,703 
Comtral Of Ti. Jeccccccccs 12,600,492 12,695,762 
D. - | ees 16,208,319 16,272,587 
NSO ee 17,201,507 17,910,828 
Lehigh ee 501,876 551,511 
Be TOME iccccccsiccs 64,150,627 64,766,986 
New York Central...... 28,325,744 29,142,646 
i. FS 8 Ss eae 12,481,970 12,177,705 
Do AOS ee 157,023 165.084 
N Y., . \ 2 Sa 7,811,330 7,745,590 
Pennsylvania .....0ccces 25,570,781 25,286,245 





185,353,718 187,046,647 
Local Truckers Ask Separate 
Classification 


Asserting that approximately one mil- 
lion motor trucks or a third of the na- 
tional total are engaged in strictly local 
service and as “terminal units” serving all 
forms of transportation, the National 
Local Trucking Associations, Inc., is ask- 
ing that these types of operations be 
given adequate consideration in the effort 
to solve the nation’s transportation prob- 
lems, according to a statement by the 
newly-formed association following a 
meeting of its executive committee on 
April 23. Simultaneously, the organization 
appealed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to classify local trucking service 
as “separate and distinct” from other types 
in the program to coordinate competing 
forms of transportation by highway, rail, 
air and water. 

The “statement of policies,” issued by 
Philip A. Smith, Jr., of Chicago, president 
of the National Local Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., said in part: 

“Local trucking service differs in many 
important respects from longer distance 
over-the-road highway carriers. And _ it 
is imperative that such operations be sepa- 
rately and distinctly classified. 

“This service is an essential link in a 
complete transportation service, and the 
public interest requires that it impartially 
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and efficiently supplement in its restricted 
areas the service rendered by all mediums 
of transportation. This need is emphasized 
by the fact that local trucking service js 
not in competition with highway, rai!, air 
and water carriers. Coordination of these 
competitive agencies is the objective of 
regulatory measures enacted by Congress, 

“Modern pick-up and delivery service 
offered by local trucking service is a nat- 
ural and necessary development of ¢o- 
ordinated service. And sound transporta- 
tion economy demands that individual 
enterprise be preserved against monopoly, 
and that charges made by all forms of 
transportation be adequate to sufficiently 
compensate all units engaged in providing 
the complete service.” 


Senate Committee Considers 
Railroad Bills 


The Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, after announcing a hearing to begin 
on May 6 on the Pettengill bill to repeal 
the long-and-short-haul clause of Section 
4 of the interstate commerce «ct, has post- 
poned the hearing to May 11. The bill 
was passed by the House on March 24 and 
its proponents have estimated that a ma- 
jority of the Senators would favor the bill 
if brought before them by a committee 
report. Chairman Wheeler of the com- 
mittee is very much opposed to the bill but 
instead of opposing it has assented to hear- 
ings, which are liable to delay considera- 
tion of the bill until a time close to the 
adjournment of Congress. 

The committee has also ordered a favor- 
able report on the through routes bill rec- 
ommended by Co-ordinator Eastman, S. 
1636, and has referred to a sub-committee 
the resolution proposed by Senator Benson, 
of Minnesota, proposing an investigation 
by a special Senate committee of the pro- 
posed sale of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
and two bills introduced by Senator Loner- 
gan, of Connecticut, proposing the estab- 
lishment of a National Safety Standards 
Commission and an amendment of Section 
26 of the interstate commerce act. 

A sub-committee headed by Senator Lon- 
ergan has recommended favorable reports 
by the committee on four bills proposed by 
the railroad labor organizations, on which 
hearings were held during the last session 
of Congress, including the full-crew bill, 
the hours of service bill, and two bills to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over train dispatch- 
ing and maintenance of track and bridges. 

Continuation through another Congress 
of the investigation of railroad financial 
history being conducted in the name of the 
committee under a Senate resolution of 
last year, but with an increased appropria- 
tion for expenses, was approved hg the 
committee at a meeting on April 27. The 
committee ordered a favorable ean on a 
resolution introduced by Chairman Wheeler 
providing for continuation of the investiga 
tion and an increase in the expense au- 
thorization from $25,000 to $100,000, but 
in place of his proposal that the investiga- 
tion be continued in “succeeding Con- 
gresses,” recommended a limitation to the 
life of the Seventy-fifth Congress. The 
investigation has been carried on \ vith a 
force employed by the Senate com nittee, 
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Smalt Cost 


A small percentage in fuel savings is big 
in dollars because of the necessarily large 
expenditure for fuel. « « « The Security 
Sectional Arch saves at least 10%. « « « 
It is the least expensive and one of 


the most effective fuel economy devices. 
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but as it was authorized to call on govern- 
ment agencies for assistance it has been 
able to press into service a large propor- 
tion of the staff of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Accounts, 
which has thus been required to divert 
much of its attention to past transactions 
rather than to a closer scrutiny of current 
reports. At one time it was planned to 
have liearings in connection with the in- 
vestigation at this session, but they have 
been postponed, partly, it is understood, 
because of a dearth of material sufficiently 
new or exciting and partly in an effort not 
to detract from the publicity accorded other 
Senate investigations. The investigation 
was supposed to be limited to a list of 18 
railroads selected by Co-ordinator East- 
man, but it has been extended to the files, 
records and salaries of the Association of 
American Railroads by way of tracing 
contributions to the association by the in- 
dividual roads. 

While Congressional leaders are pre- 
dicting an adjournment of Congress early 
in June, unless it is delayed by protracted 
debate in the Senate on the new revenue 
bill to tax the undistributed net income of 
corporations, very little progress has been 
made as to most of the bills as to which 
the railroads and other transportation in- 
terests have been most concerned. The 
Wheeler-Crosser bill, apparently intended 
to force the railroads into an agreement 
on a plan of dismissal compensation, has 
been given precedence over the other job- 
creating bills proposed by the railroad labor 
organizations, on which hearings were held 
last session, such as the six-hour day, full 
crew, and train-limit bills. There has been 
practically no consideration of most of the 
bills recommended by Co-ordinator East- 
man. These include the waterway bill, 
the bill to reorganize the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and create a permanent 
co-ordinator, and dismissal compensation 
and unemployment insurance bills. 


St. Louis-Texas Service Speeded Up 


The Missouri Pacific and the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, in conjunction with the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, on May 17 will speed 
up the schedules of the Sunshine Special 
of the Missouri Pacific and the Texas Spe- 
cial of the Katy-Frisco from St. Louis to 
Texas points. The first section of the 
Sunshine Special will leave St. Louis at 
5:30 p.m. and will arrive at Dallas at 9:30 
a.m., Fort Worth at 10:15 a.m., Houston 
at 12:20 p.m., San Antonio at 4:30 p.m. 
and Laredo at 9:05 p.m. Returning, it will 
leave Laredo at 4:00 a.m., San Antonio 
at 9:00 a.m. and Houston at 12:30 a.m. 
and will arrive in St. Louis at 8:30 a.m. 
The second section of the Sunshine Spe- 
cial, a new train, will leave St. Louis at 
6:30 p.m. and will be run by way of Dal- 
las and El Paso to Los Angeles, where it 
will arrive at 7:30 a.m. the fourth day. 
The “Texan” of the Missouri Pacific will 
leave St. Louis at 1:40 p.m. as at present 
and will arrive in Dallas at 6:00 a.m. in- 
stead of 7:45 a.m., Fort Worth at 7:15 
a.m. instead of 8:40 a.m., and Houston at 
8:15 am. instead of 11:45 am. There 
will be no change in the north bound 
schedule. 

The Texas Special of the St. Louis-San 
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Francisco and the M-K-T will leave St. 
Louis at 5:30 p.m. instead of 6:30 p.m. 
and will arrive at Dallas at 9:30 a.m. in- 
stead of 12:15 p.m., Fort Worth at 9:30 
a.m. instead of 12:30 p.m., San Antonio 
at 4:30 p.m. instead of 7:50 p.m., and La- 
redo at 9:05 p.m. instead of 2:00 am. A 
new train will leave St. Louis at 6:30 p.m. 
and will be run on the present schedule 
of the Texas Special, arriving at Dallas 
at 12:15 p.m., Fort Worth at 12:30 p.m., 
ati San Antonio at 9:30 p.m. At Mus- 
kogee, it will connect with the Texas 
Special which leaves Kansas City at 10:10 
p.m. over the Katy. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings, and places of 
meetings: 


Arr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400, Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 15-16, 1936, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

ALLIED RAILWAY Suppty AssocraTIon.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. To meet’ with Air Brake 
Association, ar Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railway Master Black- 
smith’s Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
pa. —-W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. , Chicago, Ill. 

Pe tn, ASSCCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AGENTS. — E. . Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 
27-29, 1936, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PasSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 16-18, 
1936, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, [Il. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Din1nG Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October 5-8, 1936, Toronto, Ontario. 

AMERICAN RatLWay BriIDGE AND BuILpING Asso- 
craTion.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 20-22, 
1936, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Exhibit 
by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car InstituteE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, 

American RatLway DEvELOPMENT. ASSOCIATION. 
—R. G. Buford, Asst. or Industrial De- 
velopment Dept., M-K-T R. Dallas, Tex. 

AMERICAN RaILway oat eg AssocraTION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association 
of American Railroads, Division IV.—E 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Til. 

AMERICAN Rartway MaGAzine Epitors’ Assocta- 
TION. —M. Fenaja, Missouri Pacific Lines 
Magazine, Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN RartLway Toot ForeMen’s Assocra- 
tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, September 17-18, 1936, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, II. 

AMERICAN SHorRT LINE RAILRoaD AsSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, .. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
c. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 





Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 
192 E. Cedar St., Livingston, N. J. 
AMERICAN TrANsIT AssocrATion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 21-24, 1936, The 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 
AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ AssocIaTIon.—H. 
Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, 1937, New Or- 
leans, La. 
AssocIaTION OF AMERICAN RatLroaps. — H. 
aa Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 
Symes, Vice-President, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington, D. c 
Division I.—Operating. —J. C. ca 
30 Vesey St., New York, N. 
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Freight Station Section.—R. O. Wells 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central ‘tail. 
road, Chicago, Ill. 

Medical and Surgical Section— i. ¢ 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New rk. 
N. Y._ Annual meeting, May 1-12’ 
1936, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, | 

Protective Section. am C. Cavistor, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, May 20- 21, 1936, Ho. 
tel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

Safety Section. —J. C. Caviston, 39 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Next 
meeting, June 23-25, 1936, llotet 
Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section, — 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St. 
New York, N. Y. Next mecting, 


October 6-8, 1936, Mayflower tel 
; Washington, ».. C 7 
Division I}. — Transportation. —[.. R., 


Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., C! icago 
Til. Annual meeting, May 21-2 22, 1936. 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. P 
Division LV: — Engineering. —F. 4, 
oo 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Construction and Maintenance Section. 
_ H. Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren 
Chicago, III. 


Elecizicg Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 11! 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balli 30 


Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Division “V.—Mechanical.—V. R ,naw 


thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Tll. Annual meeting, June 28 26. . "1936 
Chicago, Til. : 
ae a VI.—Purchases and Stores, — 
iz, oe 30 Vesey St., New 

York, N. 
Division VIE i reight Claims. — Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St.. Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, e 2-4, 








1936, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Division VIII.— Motor Trans; 


rt. — 


George M. Campbell, . ortation 
Bldg., Washington, 
Car - Service Division. az A. Buch, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
Bp: €. 
Traffic Department.— A. F. Cleveland, 


ice - President, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 





tion Department. H. Bunnell. Vice- 

President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 

ington, D. C. ‘ 

Accounting Division. —E. R. Ford, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. 
. Annual meeting, June 30-h ily 2. 
1936, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Treasury Division.— E. R. Ford. Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILW AY CLAIM Acents.—F. i. 


Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
June 17-19, 1936, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, 


Minn. 
——, oF RaAILway eye ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. Ry., 1519 


Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

BripGE AND BuiLptInc Suppry MeEn’s AssOCcIA- 
TIon.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. i 

Canaptan Rartway Cxius.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second. Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT Officers’ Assocration.—a. S. 
Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chicago, 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. At — 
meeting, September 15-16, 1 1936, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Til. 

Car FoREMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.- G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION oF Los ANGI 

W. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car ForEMEN’s AssocrATION OF St. LovuIs, Mo.— 
E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central System, East 
St. Louis, Ill, Regular meetings, third Tues- 


day of each month, except June, Jul and 
August, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

CentraL Rattway Crus or BurFraLo. — Mrs. 
M. D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, M nley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular mecings, 
second Thursday of each month, exce)' —_ 
july and August, Hotel Statler, Bu‘lalo, 

¥. 


Conananie Rattway Crus.—D. R. Boyd, = 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, O10. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. ” 

CireveLtaAnp Rattway Crus.—F, L. Freric ~ 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Me-ting 
temporarily suspended. ; 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fuet_ Associa ay 
T. D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Bldg., C4! 


age 


Continued on next left-han 
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cago, Ill. Annual meeting, September 17-18, 
1936, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FoREMEN’s As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. Annual meeting, Sep- 
ane 15-16, 1936, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
l 


INTERNATIONAL Rattway Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
Association.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting, 
September 17-18, 1936, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Master Porter Makers’ Association. —A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 17- 18, 1936, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 810 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, November 10-13, 1936, Atlantic 


NATIONAL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White (Pres. and Sec’y), Room 1826, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

New Enctanp Raiitroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Copley-Plaza, Boston, Mass. 

New York Ratrtroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York,  - 

Facigse Ramway Civus.—William S. Wollner, 

O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
a meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San _ Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Raitway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec’y), First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Rartway Crus or Pitrspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RaILway ELECTRICAL Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaT1ion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Meets with Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Frre Protection Assocration.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting, October 13-14, 1936. 

RaILway Supply MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division, and Motor 
Transport Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 

RaILwAy TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. Division 

Rattway TIE Assocration.—I. C. Rowe, 2091 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual meeting, May 20.22 1936, Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. 

Ratway TREASURY OrrFicers’ AssocraTION. — 
—— with Association of American Rail- 
roads 

RoapMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
c1aT1ION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
taltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 15-17, 1936, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, III. 

Sicnat Apetiance Assoctation.—G, A. Nelson, 
foment 8 i Company, 30 Church St., 

ew ¥ Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal yw Nag 

Society oF OFrFicers, UNITED lormeaniens OF 
RAILROAD V&iE ANS.—M. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station. Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October, 1936, De- 
troit, Mich. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAIL “ CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular a ty third Thorens in 
January, March, May, Nhe’ Septegener and 
Sova, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF "Car Service Orrt- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. GK Be Bae Oe 
lanta, Ga. 

Toot ForeEMEN Suppriers’ Assocration.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway CLus.—R. H. Burgess, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Assocration. — D. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssoctaTtion.—D. Mead- 
ows (Treasurer), 58 Roseberry Place, St. 
Thomas, Ontario. Annual meeting, Septem- 
ber 15-16, 1936, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

wan Rattway Cius.—C. L. Emerson, C. M. 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, excevt June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Si. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THe Aton & SouTHERN, reported in 
the Railway Age of March 28, as inquir- 
ing for one 2-8-2 type locomotive, has or- 
dered this equipment from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has 
ordered 18 steel underframes for 50-ton 
automobile box cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Pere MARQUETTE is inquiring for 
400 automobile box cars, 40 ft. 6 in. long, 
of 40 or 50 tons’ capacity, and 100 auto- 
mobile box cars, 50 ft. 6 in. long, of 50 
tons’ capacity. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & O8rOo is inquiring 
for 5,400 freight cars as follows 


Tons 
Number Capacity Types 


3,500 50 steel self-clearing hopper 
500 50 flat-bottom gondola 
1,000 50 40 ft. 6 in. steel frame, steel 
sheathed box 
150 50 drop end gondola with steel 
floors 
100 50 drop end gondola with wood 
floors 
150 40o0r50 40 ft. 6 in. automobile box 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Curcaco, Rock Istanp & PAaciric 
has given an order for converting and 
modernizing four buffet baggage cars to 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. 
Louts has ordered 3,425 tons of rails from 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany. 


Tue SeasoArp Arr Line has ordered 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company 3,560 
tons of 100-Ilb. R.E. rail, to be rolled at 
Sparrows Point, Md.; this is in addition to 
the 5,000 tons ordered from the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company and re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 25. 


Construction 





ATcHISON, TopeEKA & Santa Fe.—The 
general contract for the construction of 
this company’s new line between Boise 
City, Okla., and Las Animas, Colo., 111.26 
miles, has been awarded to the Sharpe & 
Fellows Company, Los Angeles, Cal. This 
line will be constructed of 90-Ib. No. 1 
second-hand rail, of which 17,000 tons will 
be required, treated pine ties and ballast 
of native materials. Grading quantities 
will include 3,000,000 cu. yd. of embank- 
ment, 760,000 cu. yd. of common excava- 
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tion, 109,000 cu. yd. of loose rock excava- 
tion and 400,000 cu. yd. of solid rock ex- 
cavation. The largest bridge will be that 
over the Cimmarron river, which will con- 
sist of five 106-ft. deck girder spans on 
concrete piers. The contract also includes 
the construction of 5,000 lin. ft. of pile 
trestles, 3 water stations, 4 section layouts 
and 1 depot. About 4,000 cu. yd. of con- 
crete will be required. 


New York CentrAL.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
plans and an estimate of cost of $390,400 
for the elimination of the Blossom road 
crossing of this road in Rochester, N. Y. 
The commission authorized the railroad 
company to do certain of the work by di- 
rect employment of labor and purchase of 
materials for $76,700. 

The commission has approved low bids 
covering the elimination of the Hinchey 
crossing of the New York Central at How- 
ard road in the town of Gates, N. Y. See 
Railway Age of January 18, page 161. 


STATEN Istanp Raprp Transit.—This 
Baltimore & Ohio subsidiary is asking for 
bids on May 4 for the construction of 
passenger facilities at Stapleton, Staten 
Island, N. Y., to cost about $32,500. 


WasasH.—This company expects to re- 
ceive bids on May 6 for the ballast for the 
approaches to the bridge which it has un- 
der construction across the Missouri river 
at St. Charles, Mo. 


Supply Trade 





Changes in Moss Tie Company 


E. E. Pershall, president of the T. J. 
Moss Tie Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. John S. Penney, vice-president of 
this company, has been elected president 
to succeed Mr. Pershall. R. M. Hamilton, 
vice-president of D. B. Frampton & Com- 





E. E. Pershall 
and Meyer Levy, 


ae 
' 


pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
superintendent of production of the 
Moss Tie Company, have been elected vice- 
presidents of the latter company. 

Mr. Pershall was born in East St. Louis 
in 1888 and graduated from the University 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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of Illinois in 1910, after majoring in chem- 
ical engineering. Upon graduation he en- 
tered the employ of the Kettle River Com- 
pany, at Madison, Ill., with which com- 
pany he continued until 1918, when he re- 
signed as superintendent to become assist- 
ant to the president of the T. J. Moss 
Tie Company at St. Louis. In 1919 he was 
elected vice-president, and in 1928 presi- 
dent of that company, which latter position 
he has held until his recent election. Dur- 
ing his connection with the company Mr. 
Pershall has been active in the manage- 
ment of all phases of the company’s oper- 
ations. Mr. Pershall has long been active 
in co-operative work in the tie industry, 
being one of the organizers of the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers, 
now the Railway Tie Association, in 1919, 
and serving as its president in 1931. 

Mr. Penney was born in St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1890, and graduated from Westminster 
College, Fulton, Mo., in 1911, of which 





John S. Penney 


institution he is now chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of its Board of Trus- 
tees. He became connected with the Ket- 
tle River Company upon graduation and 
resigned in 1918 to construct and operate 
the wood preserving plant of the Central 
Creosoting Company at Finney, Ohio. In 
1920 he entered the employ of the T. J. 
Moss Tie Company as general superintend- 
ent of timber treating plants and super- 
vised the construction of its wood preserv- 
ing plants at East St. Louis, Ill., and 
Granville, Wis. Later he directed the con- 
struction of plants at Bossier City, La., and 
Columbus, Miss. He was elected vice- 
president of the T. J. Moss Tie Company 
in 1928, which position he held until his 
recent promotion. He has long been prom- 
inently identified with the activities of the 
American Wood Preservers Association, 
and served as its president in 1931. 

Mr. Hamilton graduated from West- 
minister College at Fulton, Mo., in 1912, 
and after several years’ experience in the 
steel industry, and two years in the army 
as first lieutenant of artillery during the 
war, entered the employ of the T. J. Moss 
Tie Company in 1920. He served in vari- 
ous capacities until 1930 when he resigned 
to become vice-president of D. B. Framp- 
ton & Company, Pittsburgh, which posi- 
tion he has held until he resigned to be- 
come a vice-president of the T. J. Moss 
Tie Company. 
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Finaneial 





ANN Arsor.—Annual Report.—The 1935 
annual report of this company shows net 
income, after interest and other charges, of 
$54,001, as compared with net deficit of 
$52,287 in 1934. Selected items from the 
Income Account follow: 


























Increase 

1935 1934 or decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $3,959,274 $3,307,260 +$652,013 
Maintenance 
of way 328,456 291,151 +37,304 
Maintenance of 
equipment 839,577 583,171 +256,406 
Transportation 1,595,897 1,416,137 -179,759 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 3,060,301 2,574,839  +4485,462 
Operating ratio 77.29 77.85 -.56 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 898,972 732,420 +166,551 
Railway tax 
accruals 169,829 131,555 +38,273 
Railway operat- 
ing income 727,319 600,810  +126,508 
Equipment rents 
and joint facility 
rents 244,761 226,151 +18,610 
Net RaItway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 482,558 374,659  +107,898 
Non-operating 
income 14,013 18,648 —4,636 
Gross INCOME 496,571 393,308  +103,262 
Interest on 
funded debt 410,031 413,193 —3,162 
Tora DEDUCTIONS 
FROM GROSS 
INCOME 442,569 445,596 —3,026 





Net INCOME $54,001 $52,287* +$106,289 





* Deficit. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ont0.—Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $40,362,000 of 3% per cent refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage bonds, 
Series D, for the purpose of refunding on 
July 1 a like amount of 4% per cent bonds. 

Bonds Offered—Morgan, Stanley & Co., 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Edward B. Smith 
& Co. have offered, subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
$40,362,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage 3%4 Series D bonds of this com- 
pany, due 1996. The issue, which will 
have a sinking fund, is priced at 9914. 


Cuicaco, BurLINcton & QuINcy.—- 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue $3,950,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates in con- 
nection with the acquisition of equipment to 
cost $5,279,000, including four streamlined 
trains, three locomotives, 250 hopper cars 
and 500 box cars. 


Erte —R. F. C. Loan—This company 
has applied to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a three-year extension of 
its loan amounting t: $2,775,000 maturing 
May 1. 


Gutr, Mosirte & NorTHERN.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to pledge $888,000 
of its first mortgage 5 per cent Series C 
bonds with the trustee under its trust 
indenture of December 15, 1935, in substi- 
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tution of a like amount of first mortgz ‘e 
Series A bonds of the New Orleans Gr: it 
Northern. 


Ittinois CENTRAL.—R.F.C. Loan.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has su- 
thorized this company to borrow an adci- 
tional $7,449,667 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to be applied tower¢ 
meeting a maturity of $8,000,000 of ¢: 
per cent collateral trust bonds due July 1. 
The time of payment of an R.F.C. loan 
of $2,483,333 which matures May 11 has 
been extended to May 31, 1937. 


[jar 


RS 


INDIANAPOLIS Union.—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $4,714,000 
of 3% per cent series B bonds, maturing 
in 1986. The issue has been authorized 
for sale to Hallgarten & Co., the highest 
bidder, at 102.33, which will make the an- 
nual cost of the money 3.401 per cent. The 
proceeds will be used to redeem ot d- 
ing 4% and 5 per cent issues which have 
been called for redemption. The issue is 
guaranteed by the Pennsylvaria and the 
New York Central. 


MinneEapotis & St. Louis.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the co-receivers of 
this company to abandon a branch line 
extending from G. & M. Junction to 
Montezuma, Iowa, 13.6 miles. 


Mose & Oxnto.—Annual Report.—The 
1935 annual report for this road shows net 
deficit, after interest and other charges, of 
$1,583,766, as compared with net deficit of 
$1,704,221 in 1934. Selected items from the 


Income Statement follow: 
Increase or 





























1935* 1934* Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $8,853,751 $8,544,827 +$308,924 
Maintenance 
of way 1,379,759 1,213,736 +166,022 
Maintenance ir 
of equipment 1,971,499 2,028,755  —57,295 
Transportation 3,495,257 3,209,566 +285,690 
ToTaL OPERAT- : 
ING EXPENSES 7,730,359 7,434,092 +296,266 
Operating ratio . 87.31 87.00 +.31 
Net REVENUE = 
FROM OPERATIONS 1,123,392 1,110,734 +12,69/ 
Railway tax Soe 
accruals 369,459 336,430 +33,029 
Hire of equipment 302,348 419,317 —116,969 
Joint facility rents 376,408 379,461 —3,053 
OPERATING e 
INCOME 72,131 30,048 +102,179 
Non-operating "i ; Bole 
income 15,477 58,119 $7,398 
Net IncoME 137,608 28,071 +109,537 
Rent for leased roads’ 1,418 927 +491 
Tota DeEpucTIONS 
FROM Gross 5 ne 
INCOME 1,721,375 1,732,292 —10,917 





Dericit AFTER 


CHARGES $1,583,766 $1,704,221 —$120,455 


= Combined Corporate and Receivers’ Accou 
Statistics for 1934 have been restated for 
parable purposes. 

New York, New Haven & Hartrox).— 
Old Colony Rent—The federal court at 
New Haven has advised the trustee: of 
this company to withhold quarterly © ntal 
payments to the Old Colony R.R. until 
further order of the court. 


Missouri 
The hearing on the plan of reorganiz: 


Paciric. — Reorganization. — 
t10n 


Continued on next left-han 
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Lineoln 
Lives figain, 
: on Alton Lines 


Alluring lines and quiet comfort characterize the Alton Lines’ new 


9 “Abraham Lincoln” . . . Its sleek form skims smoothly over strands of 
33 steel, while within repose its passengers amid de luxe appointments . . . In 
179 winter they are cozy and comfortable; in summer cool and calm... 


= In all seasons, transportation is made SAFE by Westinghouse Air Brakes! 


It is altogether fitting that this train, which 
),917 efficiently serves the territory where he 
lived and which he served so ably, should 
bear the name of our noble President. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


General Office and Works: 
WILMERDING, PENNA. 
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until 
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for this company, before Director Sweet 
of the Bureau of Finance of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was ad- 
journed on April 24 to June 23, to allow 
time fcr preparation for cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses who had appeared in 
opposition to the debtor’s plan, and after 
a new plan had been submitted by W. L. 
Kitchel, counsel for the protective com- 
mittee representing the first and refund- 
ing mortgage bondholders. This plan 
would put the new company in control of 
three voting trustees, would reduce the 
capitalization of the present system from 
$800,748,725 to $552,114,500 (counting the 
no-par stock at $100 a share) and would 
reduce the fixed charges from $24,790,711 
to $7,120,615. It would provide for the 
present stockholders only to the extent that 
they would receive warrants for the pur- 
chase of new stock for cash. Provision is 
proposed for the inclusion of about 30 
companies in the new system by consoli- 
dation but not for the actual consolidation 
of the Texas & Pacific. The new securi- 
ties would be $176,352,500 of fixed interest 
debt, $178,311,000 of contingent interest 
debt, $87,514,000 of preferred stock, and 
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J., 1.6 miles, and between the latter point 
and South street, Philadelphia, 1.2 miles. 


READING. — Abandonment. — This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don 4.36 miles of its Tamaqua, Hazleton 
& Northern branch in Pennsylvania. 


Union Paciric.—Bonds.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $26,835,- 
000 of 35-year 3% per cent debenture 
bonds, to be sold at 97 and irterest, the 
proceeds to be used to redeem outstanding 
bonds. 


WasasH.—Interest Payment.—The dis- 
trict court at St. Louis has authorized re- 
ceivers for the Wabash to pay $847,275 
semi-annual interest due May 1 on first 
mortgage bonds. 


WasasH.—Annual Report—The 1935 
annual report of this company shows net 
deficit, after interest and other charges, of 
$2,268,468, as compared with net deficit of 
$3,107,620 in 1934. Selected items from 
the Income Account follow: 









































Increase 
1,099,370 shares of common stock. 1935* 1934* Pee once 
, Average 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Equipment Trust Cer- Mileage ‘4 ? : 
tificates. — The Reconstruction Finance ene 2,447.01 — 2,455.06 8.05 
Corporation on April 23 received three Operatine 
° ° ; 2 935 37 07 
bids on $17,460,000 of this company’s 4 REVENUES $41,492,889 $38,235,813 +$3.257,076 
per cent equipment trust certificates rang- Maintenance , 
. - ° 2) 3 9027 925 
ing from $1,051.77 per thousand dollars to 5 4,823,317 4,621,032 +202,28 
$1,072.02447. The highest bid was sub- of equipment 7,060,146 5,978,723 41,081,423 
; , % T Trans- 
mitted by Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New portation 15,832,458 14,492,651 41,339,806 
York, representing a premium of $1,257,- = 
547 TOTAL 
ea OPERATING 
EXPENSES 31,246,552 28,523,481 +2,723,071 
RicuMonp, FrepertcKspurGc & Potomac. Operating 
—Annual Report—The 1935 annual re-  ‘@t!o 
port of this company shows net income, Net RevenvE 
; IAA FROM Op- 
after interest and other charges, of $244, pect inal 10,246,337 9,712,332 4534,005 
806, a decrease of $79,465 as compared Railway 
with net income in 1934. Selected items ‘*2¢cruals 1,511,319 1,325,927 ance 
from the Income Statement follow: Railway operat- 
Increase or _ ing income 1 2720187 8,378,441 +341,746 
Decreas Equipment an 
Camus joint facility 
1935 with 1934 rents—Net 3,506,287 4,023,168 -516,880 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $6,507,585 +$378,885 ed RaILway 
PERATING 
Maintenance of way 694,934 4+64,834 INCOME ’ 5,213,899 4,355,272 +858,626 
Maintenance of equipment 1,468,972  +4102,355 Non-operating 
Transportation 2,683,415  +279,986 income 381,258 369,232 +12,026 
Totat OrrratinG Expenses 5,407,515 +4395,147 GrossIncoME 5,595,158 4,724,505  +870,653 
Operating ratio 83.10 41.31 Rent for 
leased roads 355,098 356,924 —1,826 
Net REVENUE From 
OPERATIONS 1,100,070 —16,262 Interest on 
Railway tax accruals 308,453 +17,116 funded debt 6,962,538 6,968,667 —6,129 
Railway operating income 791,445 —33,429 Tota DepucTIONS 
Hire of equipment—Dr. 340,847 +25,566 FROM Gross 
Joint facility rents—Dr. 74,741 +9,133 INCOME 7,863,626 7,832,125 +31,500 
Net RatLway OPERATING Net INcoME 
INCOME 375,856 —68,129 (Deficit) $2,268,468 $3,107,620 +839,152 
Non-operating income 194,982) —16,420 aoa 
Gross INCOME 570,838 —84,550 * Combined Corporate and Receivers’ Accounts. 
Interest on funded debt 311,369 —5,622 : 
Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 
Torat Depuctions From 
Gross INcoME 326,032 —5,085 Apr. 28 on Last 
aeeerebaiee | Sain a ; pr. week year 
Net INcoME $244,806 -$79,465 Average price of 20 repre- ” 
sentative pom stocks.. 44.46 46.85 31.21 
. F Averag rice of 20 repre- 
Reapinc.—Philadelphia Ferry Abandon- ote a railway host. . 78.56 79.68 72.45 


ment.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized the Delaware River 
Ferry Company, a subsidiary of this rail- 
road, to abandon operation, insofar as rail- 
way connections are concerned, of ferry 
service between Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., at Kaighn’s Point, Camden, N. 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—Common, 62c; Preferred, 
13%4 per cent, both payable July 1 to holders of 
record May 29. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
May 25 to holders of record May 16. 

Reading.—I1st Preferred, 50c, quarterly, 


pay- 
able June 11 to holders of record May 21. 


May 2, 1936 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Effective May 1 the jurisdiction of W., 
M. Jeffers, executive vice president of 
the Union Pacific, has been extended over 
the freight and passenger traffic depart- 
ments, this being a further extension of 
the jurisdiction of the executive vice- 
president contemplated when the position 
was created in 1932. 


F. G. Gurley, assistant to executive 
vice-president of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of assistant vice- 
president of operation, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. H. C. Murphy, 
superintendent safety, has been promoted 
to assistant to executive vice-president, 
succeeding Mr. Gurley. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


B. B. Rankin, assistant general auditor 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed general auditor, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding A. P. Bixler, 
deceased. 


OPERATING 


J. D. Farrington, general manager of 
the Fort Worth & Denver City and the 
Wichita Valley, with headquarters at 
Fort Worth, Texas, has been appointed 
chief operating officer of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Chicago, effective May 15, succeeding 
L. C. Fritch, who is retiring. 


E. V. Johnson, trainmaster on the 
Green Bay & Western, with headquarters 
at Green Bay, Wis., has been promoted to 
superintendent, with the same headquar- 
ters. Mr. Johnson was born on July 2, 
1894, at Chetopa, Kan., and attended Har- 
shaw Academy at Denison, Tex. He en- 
tered railway service in May, 1906, as a 
messenger on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
at Denison, Tex., later serving successively 
as operator, yardmaster, dispatcher, chief 
dispatcher and trainmaster. Recently Mr. 
Johnson left the Katy to go with the 
Green Bay & Western as_ trainmaster, 
which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


C. D. Peckenpaugh, general superin- 
tendent of the eastern district of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Galesburg, Ill., has been pro- 
moted to general manager of the Fort 
Worth & Denver City and the Wichita 
Valley, subsidiaries of the Burlington Sys- 
tem, “with headquarters at Fort Worth, 
Texas, effective May 1. He succeeds J. 
D. Farrington, who has resigned to ac- 
cept service with another company. G. L. 
Griggs, superintendent of the Galesburg 
and Beardstown divisions of the Burling- 
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Minimize Maintenance 


Improve Operating Dependability 
WITH VANADIUM STEELS 


With their inherent strength, toughness and resistance 
to shock and vibration, Vanadium Steels minimize main- 
tenance and improve operating dependability. 

Thousands of Carbon-Vanadium forgings have been 
in service for many years on the locomotives of promi- 
nent roads. Likewise, many thousands of Vanadium Cast 
Steel Main Engine Frames, crossheads, driving boxes 
and other castings have been giving superior service 
for years. 

Leaf springs of Chromium-Vanadium Steel and 
coil springs of Silicon-Vanadium Steel add to the 
tiding comfort of passengers and minimize freight 
losses and damage to fragile and perishable lading. 
Vanadium Steel Springs on locomotives and tenders 


Vanadia m 7 


reduce maintenance caused by settling and breaking. 

For every locomotive and car application there is a 
Vanadium Steel that will reduce replacements and in 
most cases cut down car weights. Vanadium Steels of 
high physical properties enable you to change dead 
load into pay load. 

The services of Vanadium’s metallurgists are yours 
for the asking. Let them help you select better steels 
for specific applications. 

e 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Plants at Bridgeville, Pa., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Research and Development Laboratories, Bridgeville, Pa. 


weras VANCORAM aucovs 





FERRO ALLOYS 
of vanadium, silicon, chromium, 
and titanium, produced by the 
Vanadium Corporation of America, 
are used by steel makers in the 
production of high-quality steels. 


FOR STRENGTH - TOUGHNESS - DURABILITY 
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ton at Galesburg, has been promoted to 
general superintendent of the eastern dis- 
trict, succeeding Mr. Peckenpaugh. W. E. 
Haist, assistant to general manager at 
Chicago, has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Galesburg and Beardstown 
divisions, succeeding Mr. Griggs. 


Elmer J. Stubbs, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of transportation 
of the Erie with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as noted in the Railway Age 
of April 25, was born on February 16, 
1890, at Lewisburg, Ohio. After studying 
a year at Ohio Wesleyan, a year at Ohio 
State university and 1% years at the Ohio 
State medical school, Mr. Stubbs entered 
the service of the Erie on May 19, 1913, 
as a station clerk on the New York divi- 
sion. In October of the same year he was 
transferred to the office of the general 
passenger agent and from October, 1915, 





Elmer J. Stubbs 


to July, 1919, he served as a ticket agent, 
rate clerk, freight agent and relief agent 
on the Meadville division. After serving 
for a short time as secretary of the agents 
association, Mr. Stubbs was appointed a 
freight agent at Akron, Ohio, being trans- 
ferred to New York in 1928. In Sep- 
tember, 1929, he was advanced to assistant 
superintendent of terminals at Jersey City, 
N. J. In June, 1933, he was appointed 
chief clerk to the superintendent of trans- 
portation at Cleveland, which position he 
was holding at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as superintendent of transpor- 
tation, effective April 16. 


TRAFFIC 


C. H. Stewart, traveling agent on the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, has been pro- 
moted to general agent, with headquarters 
at Duluth, Minn., succeeding F. L. Han- 
sen, who has retired because of ill health. 


Thomas P. Casey has been appointed 
general agent for the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
New York, to succeed A. H. Murphy, 
who has resigned. Mr. Casey was form- 
erly with the Milwaukee as a general 
agent but left the company in 1935 to en- 
gage in private business at Buffalo, N. Y. 
His appointment became effective on May 1. 


A. T. Wade, division freight agent on 
the Louisville & Nashville at Birmingham, 
Ala., has been promoted to general freight 
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agent, with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky., succeeding C. H. Ryan, Jr., de- 
ceased. J. C. Willis, general agent at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed 
division freight agent at Birmingham, to 
succeed Mr. Wade, and has been succeeded 
by G. W. Phelps. J. E. Power, com- 
mercial agent at Houston, Tex., has been 
appointed general agent at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding E. H. Wigand, who has been 
made division freight agent at Atlanta, 
Ga., where he replaces M. C. Browning, 
who has been transferred to Lexington, 
Ky., to replace J. H. Fitch, deceased. J. 
R. Almand, division passenger agent at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has resigned, and has 
been succeeded by H. E. Porter, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 18. 


MECHANICAL : 


W. L. Gorton, district road foreman of 
engines and fuel supervisor of the eastern 
district of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Jersey City, N. J., has been appointed 
supervisor of fuel and locomotive opera- 





Wanted—A New Theory of 
Rate-Making 


Only a monopoly may disregard 
individual costs in the pricing of its 
products. Once the monopoly is at- 
tacked by competition, it loses that 
‘business upon which it has been 
making a large profit and retains 
that upon which it has been sustain- 
ing a loss; prices tend to be driven 
toward a definite relationship with 
costs in both directions; those that 
were high are lowered, those that 
were low must be raised. ... 

Give to motor trucks even a rela- 
tively small percentage of the total 
trafic—but make that traffic that 
which carries the highest rates per 
ton-mile and which is therefore the 
most profitable—and the delicate bal- 
ance of the rate structure, which 
has been termed a “floating mass of 
relativities,” is completely upset. 
The aggregate net revenues drop in 
a manner disproportionate to the 
drop in tonnage. The tendency that 
follows is to drive all rates toward 
a direct relationship to costs, in both 
directions—an unbearable condition. 

Is not this whole thing then lead- 
ing ultimately to the one question, 
“Can a_ regulated transportation 
monopoly be re-established or must 
a governmental subsidy be employed 
to make possible continued low cost 
hauling of raw materials, agricul- 
tural products, fuels?” 

Is this condition not at the root of 
the seeming legislative chaos in 
Washington as far as the rails are 
concerned? Is it not the groping 
for a new or an adaptation of the 
old policy to meet new conditions? 

Is not the freight rate structure 
with its delicate balance and tremen- 
dous economic importance the heart 
of the railroad problem? 


—E. S. Taliaferro in the 
Investment Dealers Digest 
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tion of the Erie, succeeding J. E. Ing. 
ling, deceased. Frank X. Jones, road 
foreman of engines of the eastern dstrict 
at Jersey City, has been appointed d strict 
road foreman and fuel supervisor c: the 
eastern district. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. S. C. Plummer, chief surgeon of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has retired effec- 
tive May 1. 


OBITUARY 


August P. Bixler, general auditor of 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., who died on 
March 30 at the Youngstown, Ohio, Hos- 
pital, was born on February 6, 1870, at 
Youngstown. Mr. Bixler was educated 
in the public schools of Youngstown and 
entered railway service in April, 1888, as 
yard clerk for the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie. In November, 1892, he was trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh as clerk in the trans- 
portation department. In January, 1899, 
he became chief clerk; in January, 1903, 
traveling auditor; and in February, 1904, 
assistant auditor. Mr. Bixler became 
auditor in January, 1921, and _ general 
auditor in June, 1924. He was in the 
continuous service of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie for 48 years, and in addition, 
during the last 21 years his duties in- 
cluded the supervision of accounting on 
the Lake Erie & Eastern. 


H. C. Stauffer, general freight traffic 
manager of the Reading, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa., died at his home 
in Glenside, Pa., on April 28. Mr. Stauf- 
fer was in his 68th year. He entered the 
service of the Reading as an agent at 
Kimberton, Pa., serving in the same capac- 





m. &. 


Stauffer 


ity successively at Byers, Douglassville, 
Chester and Reading, Pa. He was ad- 
vanced to the position of division freight 
agent at Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 


in February, 1910. In April, 1920, he was 
appointed general coal and freight «gent, 
holding . this position until May, 1921, 
when he was appointed general eight 
agent. Mr. Stauffer became freight traf- 
fic manager on April 3, 1923, serving 1m 
this capacity until his appointment a = 


eral freight traffic manager in May 
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To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION PaciFic RAILROAD CoMPANY: 


The Board of Directors submits the following report of the 
operations and affairs of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
for the year ended December 31, 1935, including the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Company, whose entire capital stock is 
owned by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, whose entire capi- 
tal stock (except qualifying shares held by Directors) is owned 
by the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, and the Los Ange- 
les & Salt Lake Railroad Company, whose entire capital stock is 
owned, one half each, by the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
and the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company. For convenience, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT — 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1935 


the four companies are designated by the term “Union PaActric 
SysTEM.” 


Income 


The operated mileage at close of year and income for the year 
1935, compared with 1934, after excluding offsetting accounts be- 
tween the Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short “os Rail- 
road Co., Oregon-Washington Railr oad & Navigation Co., and 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co., were as follows: 



































































































































1935 1934 INCREASE DECREASE 
: Operated Mileage at Close of Year 
ea AE RM ch cna irate Asda Er Gsbne ig) o/b 6! vita ie0 «ow ROTM OLeTa ora MIE WINN! ara wae oNTe 9,572.36 S770 8  saseearens 206.79 
ee ee a cee eras re era eran se rarer weer terner 1,542.14 ES > A eae 18 
Miles GF FOrd tVACKS AUG SIGUE oo o.o. osc sc ccc cle cine d ee tivieoseeees eels wees 4,158.72 S16635 i i® iwersceecios 4.13 
A ee RR soo ia s5 ic aa cre orci ee wee eR SR AS SI HS HR 15,273.22 ie |} ee 211.10 
Transportation Operations 
Operating NN Ae nora wecalaie ed wh BIC Sak el a's Siaee ale! « edie ape are-ae e oa Re $129,404,941.39 $120,437,499.09 $8,967 ,442.30 
QPeratinS ERPEMSES 6 occ c ce cveievcccsciscncevccecee nee sievsieseeeese segs 93,401,644.45 83,567,403.13 9,834,241.32 
Beresners GUI INI a5 5) 0.5). 91 3e 00:56) 9 soi eve shelby elem pipre ealalaiers eres wente $36,003 ,296.94 SSG:G7G,095.06, = tsiaieeaeirivs $8 6,799.02 
EN CE AR ee ee Te eT ee ee ee 9,967 675.57 10,940,524.24 ci tinsiealeav 72,848.67 
Uncollectibie SM: SUING aos aac in sce sierere-eversieeiein gates waiaeaio ne Helnenle 45,932.69 16,535.25 29,397.44 
Railway Operating Income..............seseeeseneee sees eeeeeeees $25,989,688.68 $25,913,036.47 $76,652.21 
Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities.............. 1,690,190.59 TI. «6 (is HRS e ews 195.00 
$27,679,879.27 $27,625,422.06 $54,457.21 ; 
Hire of equipment—debit balance..........eeeeseseree cee c eects eeeeeees $6,865,088.52 a eS. eee re $147,080.17 
Rents for use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities.............00+ 2,199,722.42 2,168,869.34 $30,853.08 
$9,064,810.94 SO YST0GG0S «ww ee aeeees $116,227.09 
Net Income from Transportation Operations. ...........ccececeeceeeceees $18,615,068.33 $18,444,384.05 $170,684.30 
Income from Investments and Sources other — 
than Transportation Operations 
eas ANNO (00: UR I I a's aca rns a rapa ass. adipex! pie Wisi bw wale iat iwi 04-4 aw -0 $9,739,351.47 $9,530,685.91 $208,665.56 
Interest on bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates owned.......... 4,589,050.61 Seeetett = =—s eh eweweenes $614,369.16 
NPT INE, NI ANE, ANN gg. cick cag cas rmennisa sain oye Wve % Wrath isis na alan oy are whet eiae 120,139.82 fee rs re 163.58 
RS NN WEE yoo aera: de wa & bt pederd eb MON eS SOONER MEM OESAS Dao aele~s 332,640.63 329,360.00 3,280.63 
TOMI, VIII 00/5. 2-4, 0:6, y tare anges dies Sans g wien ataiardyol citolavatane) everateraseet care 471,985.64 339,394.05 132,591.59 
BN ccc si dadainano sei cedaktonsadarmien eae its ccawaeannle $15,253,168.17 $15,523,163.13 a Alte $269,994.96 
I iii dace diinds keane via tap udaia ina ebeeeseeeaueei een $33,868,236.50 $33,967,547.16 ves acess =e $99, 310.66 
Fixed and Other Charges ——= a 
ee. eC ane ee ee eee ye ene ee ey ee $14,438, — 37 S24. 560-023.83. ii sevvesiacien 4,850.46 
Interest on loans and open accounts—balance..........cccccccccccccecees 82,008.36 20,963.76 $61,044.60 
rn NII TRIINNINE gy Siac ania: erat da eraiares wre ane @ro ora at atercalonaneie habia ea Gro uIate SN Yacel 6, O77. 50 ye eee 615.93 
EIEN IIE as. 5:55 sh a v.le-@ th cnc Ge iar waved mlarasaheneras arerpiatpiaieum ene ersticetate lars 805,548.11 660,617.36 144,930.75 
MIE DL nae on dws he awasladd Buk senwe GUeataas Teeee kien $15,332,707.34 $15,252,198.38 $80,508.96 ks 
a Sei Te BI iii cc ccedescnn eens hiaendee is $18,535,529.16 TTT TS re fn $179,819.62 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME ie ae 
Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 
Preferred stock: 
2 ee Ge ee UE. By BG Sg isiaeo whe ee new wewewaciee cs $1,990,862.00 
2 Dek Gomk teak Ccteues f, B98. oie. c ccc ciiss-w0'00 ss eees 1,990,862.00 $3,981,724.00 $3,981,724.00 
Common stock: 
P34 ee We ETE By, 19D Goin. cree sim kiss rere sieere.s wows $3,334,365.00 
1% per cent paid July 1, 1935.......cssscccovcccccscs 3,334,365.00 
1% per cent paid October 1, 1935 Bites are acai alie acura arenes 3,334,365.00 
1% per cent payable January 2, 1936.........ccecceees 3,334,365.00 13,337,460.00 13,337,460.00 
4 MD oss sins ints  wplcwaadlighomnmnealaceseatls $17,319,184.00 $17,319,184.00 an b ad 
co eT Senin oe ne na ai We eS 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Total Apppamcietiens Gl Tet TACOMIG .. «oo. <6cic cc viv cee wcde seesceweetscies $17,329,184.00 $17,329,184.00 ; 
Surplus, Transferred to Profit and Loss..........ccccccccccccccccccccces $1,206,345.16 $1,386,164.78 9.62 























Ext NOIR INR RPE noe 6acs, sy gre © orp isici ESS reer WKS ease olasandys aM -alnso Sone A @letesess Sinlots eoaladn GR eis anne eetmenine ein a nino. slew aie abn es S's $211,9: 
ACL CRicigtan Sek v MRO RMINRRINDLRES GOEL PACE AVE GENRE SIMMER ch. ce socs nce So eves orc-osose tore wv eincan 9s 0 4sa7e esa areas ome Teena rata oe Hala Rc mie Ie a WRONGIEISRA Was eee 3,502,129.04 
STG Ts ame i i CA ae ee RE i CCR = RR i mt UI Soman emt era Nae He en AOE T EEG TNO Fe aa ever en 6,156,133.20 
TT CIS 5a ica ia) 5 ne aca a3, er Al tae RE aS ews wR 210 RANA WLR ale A I a etna rng Toran TOSS eS A Pa aan ES GS 70,201.92 
‘Cre ts to Investment in Road and Equipment for retirements: orm 
ost of property retired and not replaced...........sceeeseeec seer ee cece ees e cece retro e eee e ener eee t essen sete eeeetenees ; 9,117.60 
GU: GGN SONG ORI RUND yaa: 5 2505 3a vn 9 Seay ¥ aeRO wih Glen Sie atl hbr-8 6/4! a (oCOWid: asp hin awe aghUel inlets Mevuene RAIA oe let eleseniaie 4 ere alle wiatieie Rie ee/o-alee aia ieo 678.72 
SO I, oa ve nia k 0's & o ¥SK Sib EHS bd meester war Oreos ool Wins winters pad in jac am wpa exe ormeherer wars leree oie QIK MISE OA at lwn ya ane aw a ars 796.32 
Net ‘ecrease in “Investment in Road and Equipment”........ gpa nal oratsare he Ripka ToreSaohe WSR casera aida Weslo we pares Ta Os awe sicearaees $901,594.40 
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RAILWAY AGE Vol. 100, No. 18 
Operating Results for Year 1935 Compared with Year 1934 
Pr 
1935 1934 INCREASE DECREASE Cen 
ee Es SE: SURE GUNN 6.6 6 cde eRheSIREEC OR ESCEN Se OSCE CO ROK 9,583.42 eee 200.43 A ‘ 
OPERATING REVENUES a. 
i RR: eh ta oo re ails eee mare eae pena eae ne ed nee en Gia ewe $106,960,617.03 $100,527,120.17 $6,433,496.86 .......... 6. 2 
Eo ian aca deG tee ded PEAS SS a HERE CEN COWEN AEE ECE SOR aaG 11,172,152.95 9,239,900.82 jp RO eek ee 20. 
Se a a a race a a Sd eo 4,419,380.16 4,236,617.68 oe eee 4 2 
i a ee i seaman s eideianeecesubmicetrwrainin 1,808,053.36 1,764,339.88 SEMEN so oee caves 2 
I ins nak aa ee LO AER EERE DEOKET OC EUER STE Rie : 1,893,179.01 1,556,621.79 pe ~~ ere 21.6 2! 
is CS a oe as dp mewn gale Cie SaPe eae ewe Unae dee oe eee ees 202,861.38 169,289.25 ae  § wveehasenas 1! 
ot EE, caine edhe CASO nd O'S bie HS ORT PENNS COUR R ARENT EEOeeMERR ean ee 1,012,803 92 eA C* Be $55,188.33 S 2! 
EE a as do 6 oe a ate Gian RAGIN Gwe KOS Gn bese ecbere Rees 16,637. 56 ee 8,055.00 32.6 2! 
a tig gr ca IO CI AR A RE AE ow anna a 1,919,255.92 1,850,924.59 Chsetas § vsaascedieor 3.7 3 
10. ia ete NINN ciceicinenvcos'eusa%wndesoemivev denen $129,404,941.39  $120,437,499.09 $8,967,442.30 ...... ia Oe 3 
OPERATING EXPENSES 7 — Pp 
Ba, a OE BI Ge SEIN oo 6.6 on hob oie ete neseereewcere $15,509,973.39 $12,422,934.84  $3,087,038.55  .......... 24.8 
ee I I NG 6 o.oo 0 59:9 00bb. oie oe Cerieseecdccdenese ces 23,924,089.05 22,482,976.43 pe ee 2 eee 6.4 T 
13. SE SOO LT ENTE TREC OO AIO TLE $39,434,062.44 $34,905,911.27  $4,528,151.17 —«......... 1 aa ; 
a PR eal Ra kal pig cb Ree LE Ge CORSE Se WEA ORES Kew ens 3,325,786.79 2,818,134.04 ESS 8.0 ° 
ee ND 6 es ad acc rae 4K eu aS we wee hain aan nda ee ae 43,232,584.59 37,513,940.70 eo 0 2 ere 52 A 
ONE NO oc c.g ck cede severbisheeevenctbeneeetsteees 10,250.09 10,843.51 bi oaaecess $593.42 5 - 
ee RR ee te ae et ee a er 2,325,385.25 1,677,910.56 GEE AFEGO veh e0ce es 38.6 I 
I Te a ot cp eliGuite Gnpalnion ics 5,081,960.80 6,640,663.05 sc. e eee ee 1,558,702.25 23.5 R 
1S. Framepertation tor mivesteent—Credel ..... cc cccccntecccvecesctccceece 8,385.51 cacti gr ss re R 
ne rene a Ne aE ee eee nN naeacenaiai cata " a 
20. ee EE, SIN, fic seus racritecendvendeecesseeeracus ; $93,401,644.45 $83,567,403.13 $9,834,241.32  .......... 11.8 A 
= = A 
ie: I IIR NN oo ao cca eh WK WA i ET SOMO E RR EO Om So eEM $36,003,296.94 $9G,870,095.96 =—«-s-niccvecces $866, 799. 02 2.4 A 
ome >: aemmaiieeasaeasss seats iat A 
This table continued at top of opposite page 2 
General Balance Sheet — Assets : 
(Excluding offsetting securities and accounts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., Oregon- } 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 
December 31, December 31, 
1935. 1934. INCREASE. DECREASE. 
Investments: 
SU UNNI oo oad wiula wa ere herd MEME Ole thew Cae kOe memeweae $915,872,783.30 S916 774,397.70  ceervecoves $901,594.40 
Less: = heen Stes 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund..........+++.+4- $23,823,091.13 $23,823,091.13 
Appropriations from income and — prior to July 1, 1907, 
ee eee RE Pe re i er eee er ae are ee 13,310,236.52 13,310,236.52 
ae ees ae a ei ee $37,133,327.65 $37,133,327.65 OO _ 
701. Investment in road and equipment.................0005 ee anes $878,739,455.65 ee i ae $901,594.40 
704. DEPOSITS IN LIEU OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY SOLD.........0.eeeeeeees $185,740.18 ge ee eee a $305,808.83 
FOR. BERSCHELAMEOOS PUVEICAL. SROURNTS oc occ cv ecccccccececsoveesscsveses 2,561,298.56 2,448,945.28 $112,353.28 
OE ee en CNEL RS A re a a OE $2,747,038.74 $2,940,494.29 RAN "$193,455.55 
706. Investments in affiliated companies: 
RT EOE Ee ee ee cahiqe wate $25,189,433.13 $25,004,808.57 $184,624.56 
Bonds, notes, and equipment SURE RNIB See ic cteeactae’s 14,786,110.05 ROCEOESSS = =—«-—«=—iln eco ee $1,278.505.74 
RN oo ao as Wi ahah gk i cna Wi Gn we os A Ww Sidr racer iain Sle an di a oe ae 17,554,726.27 pe ee 1,289,335.13 
ORCS ET TRe SSE Lea OP . $57,530,269.45 $59,913,485.76  —...... vee $2,383,216.31 
707. Investments in other companies: 
RE Cee re eT ete pha eae hina sree 9 Ke $79,157,246.70 $79,157,156.70 $90.00 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates...............-0+- 73,433,747.72 ph 3 4 & » ee $1,778,732.03 
SERRE Ren LE SE EE NE EN $152,590,994.42  $154,369,636.45  ...... cate $1, 778.642.03 
Unitep STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS AND NOTES........cccccecceces $23,847 082.76 SAaCl C87.8R 8——ti«C ww HOS $72, 45 5.06 ] 
Oe IN orc rus adb caanedaninedscabhuacanunlonioncess $268,948.29 $206,914.79 $62,033.50 Pa 
EL IND. 5's cngiaraalera gpaeshalalaieb wieteiee- ceed eealaw webs $1,115,723,789.31 SL. EFO9S1,71G.1G6  ——— vvccccccie $5,2 267, 329.85 
Current Assets: i 1 
Tom SAB céwes cig ad Saas eee eee ea Dh ee Wee aie OA we eS ae $24,977,190.19 $23 942,874.96 $1,034,315.23 
a. 2 Pe. cen eccd eek cede tere ebebieekneewe cae 400,000.00 400,000.00 
a: Sr re ore atta dng Mae Oath were cae eae Cem be bee 59,661.86 67,175.35 ee $7,513.49 
| SL a ea ee ae a 33,676.74 30,970.39 2,706.35 
713. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES RECEIVABLE........-ccceseccccce 3,703,444.95 2,960,680.14 742,764.81 
714. NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FRO!{ AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS......++.000. 1,015,768.48 Sa’ ee eer 48,585.29 
TES, DESOCHERANEOUS ACCOUNTS DECHIVAUEE soo ccc cccescsieinvecwsitrceres 4,004,003.66 i: Seo” "aaa 963,724.42 
Pe NE, BU SUNN ood gb aidin. ceo Ss nnd s ewes ne-e0 ere ewemes maces. 16,752,254.55 15,361,317.12 1,390,937.43 
Tey. DUNES AD SEVUENOE BOCEIVAUEE co cic ec occcevccevceess ees eeees 1,199,659.00 1,382, 97 ome itigrer th he ct 183,314.78 
cy ee I 8 = 8 al SiGe ba We ee Oe ae deme ea be asaaieas ee 97,195.66 os SS eae 47,525.89 
719. OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. capital stock applicable to pay- 
ment of extra dividend of 1914........ insane as Vane bedaacnivad 115,263.70 Ve hy ee 1,928.00 
ED, | INNS 6 di bic cs ow cles ee acd aww cee dees Maexewonneene 10,907.57 ps) * ree 20,272.08 
en aa eae ae Oy ae Pe ir ae $52.369,026.36 $50,471,166.49  $1,897,859.87 
Deferred Assets: 
a) rr i CRORE |. oo. ew dedbeneescee bak obwe ded nop beee ce seue $69,224.62 let Mr ee $748.77 
ee, I OOO, ncn ceneeekkneedseee nbd eaeeere Kieaeeenees 3,201.093.03 2,738,466.30 $462.626.73 
Total Deferred Assets........... Saneinsnlbekatasecbiks $3,270,317.65 $2,808,439.69 $461,877.96 
Unadjusted Debits: al 
723. RENTS AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE.....-cccccccccece $1,695.09 1  - OE  e $2¢ 3 
ee Re re ee ee ee ee ee ones 794,992.64 ON eer rere 31.6! 4 
Tar, GRRE CRARSCUTED BONG occ oe etscicreicecreeesscesees naan aaae 508,824.48 CAG tORaD § § wtdasiviee sic 154,3 - 
Wedel CWaaMeted WE... occ. ccvccccccccvccccsccosvcces $1,305,512.21 $1,491,833.80  .... 4 $186.321.59 
ne IUD sah sak as en ease oo acini obs bes nla fe ese ag ca be Na aa a $1,172,668,645.53 $1,175,762,559.14 acta aenniend $3,093,913.61 
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TAXES 1935 1934 INCREASE DECREASI ENT 
i NAM RNA RUMMIED onc o. 6°4: 6ieso area: 4, 44:6 Srs1elace Sie wd alotace. Vig rare Hehe eubierE GO bi4-8'00%8 $9,040,217.55 SO.GOSSEL0G === nc cevewcws $655,363.51 6.8 
CER ES Ee Re rare pore ea ee renee a ine 8,848.65 986,680.74 ..... sinensis 377,832.09 8.3 
RS © EN eI UUM fg. cary. «: «0: 9:s4: Siero biphoror gr (Wile Wg Sian Wie 9 eretecer aie Wisco sexs 288,826.92 234,252.00 Sk Ree eee 23.3 
 — = 2 sR mime ety Nees 29,782.45 24,010.44 és tee 24.0 
26. TE Wg aa tence acd 90. aa ww Region e4hie Wok ore GM Male oe aE Flee $9,967,675.57 SIOGAOS26.26  wsisewrndwice $972,848.6 8.9 
97. UWacollectible failway TEVENUES.... o.0.0.5000ccccesevitecesecewccseeoresees $45,932.69 $16,535.25 oe Be” eee 77.8 
28. Railway operating incOME.......... eee eeee reece ee eeeeeeteeeeeees $25,989,688.68 $25,913,036.47 FIGG02.A, s20kriaeves 3 
29. Equipment rents (debit) ....... 0... cece cece eee e cece eee e eee e eee eeeees 6,% 55,088.52 pe SS re $147,080.17 2.1 
30. Jot facility rents CGEDIC)......... ccd ccc cvcieeewesesarisvvesiovevcesa 509,531.83 456,483.75 GUNES * (esecsieeer 11.6 
errr ee rer oe eee ee $18,615,068.33 $18,444,384.03 $170,684.30 ...... 9 
Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues...........0ee eee eee 72.18 69.30 tn ae 4.0 
FrEIGHT TrAFFIc—(Commercial Freight only) 
isi: asi: SARIS ONIN MORIN a0 se 6/95 toro wre wie AD! & A sce edra ea were he Bis 22,614,691 21,011,051 1,603,640 7.6 
are eee rere re er mreer ere rer ears rr ee 10,363,530,156 9,422,936,359 S40,593.797 «ss wer 10.0 
Average distance battled per ton (les) 2... csc cwcsccccesveccesecsieceee 458.27 448.48 Se ; 2.2 
Average revenue per ton-mile (Cents) .... cc csccccvccvcscevcrcceecosssees 1.032 MEE 86 SHAD RNee 035 3.3 
Pveram@e Levers DEC THGUMUC-TLAIT TIE eo 666 56 oie oes vies sv cine 0seee'e tienes o0is's $5.33 BEF 8 «sw hia aia wate $.04 a 
PassENGER TraFFic—(Excludes Motor Train, other than Streamlined Train) 
iceman SRN CI oo. oe cea 4: 0.0:sin 0-0-8 bia Wis Od ae WIRE AS KT A ibeces lene ae 1,510,195 1,217,001 293,194 24.1 
eae: SINNER: UE GUE: FINN a 6 oo 55.5.0 0,818 ahs id ik edad b:8S a SaiW'e Hee wee S.0' 647,613,293 519,437,248 128,376,045 fh kwecee 24.7 
Average distance hauled per passenger (miles).........eseeeeereeeeeeeee 428.83 426.82 i eee 5 
Average passengers per passenger-train mile...........ccececccccccscecens 58.78 57.82 .96 oats 17 
Average revenue per passenger-mile (cents) ..........ccccccccccsccccccces 1.701 Cee hs eS ee 050 2.9 
Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only............... $1.00 2 er ree $.01 1.0 
Average total revenue per passenger-train mile..............eeeeeeeeeeeee $1.68 a en rae $.08 4.5 
General Balance Sheet — Liabilities 
(Excluding offsetting securities and accounts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 
December 31, December 31, 
1935. 1934. INCREASE, DECREASE. 
51. Capital Stock 
I, IN in hoa al race htt handle cane Erte a ara gRUL OTST WARNE! Sylo ITOTaaOR $222,292,500.00 $222,292,500.00 
NN, eS i at ahemssieghinnynie Sas eres eae Seay suet e ale Tere ore 99,543,100.00 99,543,100.00 
NE a Re oe ss Bad eeuceaeaacaoaars $321,835,600.00 $321,835,600.00 - 
Ta: I I 5.6 F6e csr 0c bb ee eevee es Sane eaeee we eee aiea he 343.708,675.00 345,952,010.00 $ 43.335.00 
Rat ea ee $665,544,275.00  $667,787,610.00 —-«.«.«. .. aaee $2,243,335.00 
754. Grants in Aid of Construction..............cccecececececeeeeees $4,170,768.73 $1,817,491.40 $2,353,277.33 ; Ppa 
757. Nonnegotiable Debt to Affiliated Companies...................05. $11,145,589.43 $11,699,629.48 = =—§«-_— ci cccececs ~ $554,040.05 
Current Liabilities: _ iia 
759. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES PAYABLE. ....0..ccccccccccccce $1,520,664.02 $1,452,965.03 $67,698.99 
760. AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE. ..0....:0.6.0ccccese coieeeecans 7,477,481.22 6,497 ,962.41 979,518.81 
76). <DEISCREEANEOUS AGOCOUNTS PAYABLE. 6 65.6. 0ics 5 ocicc ew oe sae cieiw eles 157,808.37 137,345.96 20,462.41 
762. INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 
Oe ee 104,139.11 97,404.94 6,734.17 
Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo...... 4,416,927.50 4,416,925.70 1.80 
763. DivIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
ee ee ne ee 137,622.07 134,978.33 2,643.74 
Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, pay- 
able to stockholders of record March 2, 1914, unpaid.......... 124,242.78 re le 185.19 
Dividend on common stock payable second proximo............... 3,334,365.00 3,334,365.00 
764. FUMBED DUET MATURED TWBPATO Gg coo. os cei cc cece tedicnercaces snes 8,175.00 a 00 
766. UNMATURED INTEREST ACCRUED. .... ....0.0 66605 cacccecctrcavecscesece 1,407,537.41 1,430,193.67 6.26 
FO7. ‘UMMA COME GENTE NCCU, 6 oo 6 6c eici k oecisei ces cee Keeeee sense 279,167.25 Ee a 9.76 
708, QOPRER CURMENT LEPADILITUBS. 5. .o<. 50.0 cc erect sewn ete cise seweeeweees 157,632.19 T7O9OG.8S  vinarvenewe 0.16 
SGN eR SANORIO 6. 5 «6:00 oro a eter aereie sia ace Fomelonceus $19,125,761.92 $18,113,728.37 $1,012,033.55 ‘ 
Deferred Liabilities : ‘ 
PiU: CORHER DRPRRAHD ETABTEUTING «6.5.5.5 25.05 6:0 4:0: 6 8:05: 4:5:8ie win sire seine ciao nye $7 673,144.71 SeUUGAGe10 8 = we ww cece $333,327.39 
SPR: EM CI ovis wn oo ese svierece Seo wk A wl WS a Nae ORT we See Re “. 408,733.34 6,482,906.31 4. 97 
EE, EE PMID 55s. h Soe ccedec een sabwc- ole cetiets $13,081,878.05 $14,489,378.41  ..... es Pass $ 36 
Unadjusted Credits: — — 
773. INSURANCE RESERVE! 
_ NRL, SU” ENR INIRRR RII 5g. -s.cers, 5: 00.04 ae a ewe ISIS Arie alo ® SSE $6,916,099.74 $6,400,090.18 $516,009.56 
£20, TORE: (GOR! "WROMBOTAROON 4.55.5 5..055.0:6, 0155's) o.5; 05's 0 wie sre ailanesieis wens eising 103,104,787.45 99,313,726.43 3,791,061.02 
778. OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
MII, I ge. sain al ances Hai Oe SSR RONEN er 1,183,421.54 ear eee: = —t—<“i«‘s Rw NR BS $55 8.62 
eR. SUNN oo oi ors ra wi'n a ace enpere ni ape alana MESES Slanees 1,106,074.75 2,228,391.49 raise, Amari * 1] 16.74 
Total Unadjusted Credlte........e.ccccccsvccseccnscsseves $112,310,383.48  $109,679,988.26 $2,630,395. 22 ; 
EE > SEI ato :are.3: o5:00ie a VR otaace ss eae mana Selon eins $825,378,656.61 $823,587,825.92 ‘$1, 790, 830. 69 
Surplus: 
APPROPRIATED FOR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS...........00e0000 $30,604,196.47 $30,593,297.52 $10,898.95 
RESERVED FOR DEPRECIATION OF SECURITIES........0.0ccceeeeecees 34,972,570.88 34,972,570.88 
FuNpDED DEBT RETIRED THROUGH INCOME AND SURPLUS.............. 536,828.66 536,828.66 
OUIRNINS “STUN NINN a 5. .55. 010. 8:5.o Grud 4915-416 ares 5 Bre Riecein owibino everetersiare 278,948.29 221,312.29 57,636.00 
SOUL APPORTIAIe SOSRIIN 65.055 55051654 066 Se%s ewer awrnes $66,392,544.30 $66,324,009.35 $68,534 
784, Profit and Tess——Credit Balance... ....5<.sc6s.c0cceadsseeeescees 249,224,550.40 v7 Rays. \ ae $4,953,279.25 
PI 65 tiie cco once rewrote oe cinerea $315,617,094.70  $320,501,839.00 . $4.884.744.30 
As t Ss consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, securities we 
os the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company owned by other 
S.stem companies are not included. The difference between the par 
a face value of such securities as carried on the books of the Los 
Al xeles & Salt Lake (less unextinguished discount on the bonds and 
acount charged to Profit and Loss but added back in consolidating 
th- accounts) and the amounts at which the securities are carried on 
ti books of the owning companies is set up here to balance........... $31,672,894.22 $31,672,894.22 






Grand Total .. 


ee) 








$1,172,668,645.53 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of Janua:y, 


Number of road 
locomotives on line 
aoe ON 


Un- 
serv- 
ice- 


Region, road, and year able 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany........ 
Boston & Maine......... 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf.. 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson.... 


Del., Lack. & Western.... 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... 
Grand Trunk Western... 
RA VERE o6cecccias 
New York Central....... 
N. Y¥., Ch. & St. Louis... 
Pere Marquette ........ 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.... 
WERGER evscscescececce 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio....... 
Central of New Jersey.... 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.1 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.... 
BAG BE s66sceewnns 
Pennsylvania System ... 


rer 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio..... 
Norfolk & Western...... 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line..... 
Central of Georgia....... 


Illinois Central (incl. Y. 


w JL. epeocesereeeces 
Louisville & Nashville... 
Seaboard Air Line...... 
ee 


Northwestern Region: 


Chi. & North Western... 
Chicago Great Western.... 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.. 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om-3 


HME ckctsceeiwwrescer 
G.C.&S.F. & P.&S.F.). 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy... 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf).. 
Denv. & Rio Gr. Western.. 


Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. 


Union Pacificf ........- 


Southwestern Region: 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines .... 
Missouri Pacific ........ 
St. Louis-San Francisco.. 
St. Louis Southw. Lines... 
Texas & New Orleans .. 


Texas & Pacific ....c00. 


1936 
1935 
1936 
1935 
1936 
1935 
1936 
1935 
1936 
1935 
1936 
1935 
1936 
1935 


1935 


Miles of 


road 


operated 


373 
402 
1,972 
2,016 


4,415 
4,429 
1,945 
1,945 


Train- 
miles 


144,487 
137,575 
281,405 
277,839 
356,186 
348,555 


215,375 
218,574 
371,572 
357,931 
665,763 
653,968 
246,787 
214,898 
405,306 
384,470 
2,803,564 
2,519,598 
485,352 
455,198 
392,019 
347,453 
74,568 
63,736 
573,609 
562,795 


1,423,155 
1,318,077 
152,213 
142,902 
186,348 
181,902 
101,241 


864,244 
788,591 
671,887 
588,118 


573,583 
516,671 
239,815 
217,670 
1,574,104 
1,415,620 
1,151,497 
993,134 
476,282 
449,053 
1,220,971 
1,092,791 


955,594 


582,553 


199,947 

177,591 
1,644,867 
1,555,600 
1,328,235 
1,184,351 
1,095,817 
1,040,415 

261,770 

216,374 
1,186,228 
1,015,280 
1,655,695 
1,550,565 


378,620 
342,933 
1,251,506 
1,125,617 
663,393 
616,537 
267,235 
245,939 
549,254 


250,875 
250,295 


Locomotive-miles 
is 





cles 
Principal 
and 
helper Light 
151,998 12,044 
142,902 10,158 
316,329 31,291 
311,674 32,877 
434,817 23,202 
421,003 24,529 
297,049 37,637 
294,568 32,297 
422,046 60,957 
401,797 54,489 
707,368 40,931 
691,726 41,780 
251,984 3,407 
217,888 2,533 
434,008 49,744 
410,000 38,609 
2,961,133 185,714 
2,636,791 153,971 
499,643 8,10 
456,817 4,688 
409,385 5,803 
367,546 3,643 
76,777 7 
66,254 37 
587,016 12,414 
574,132 12,233 
1,760,873 185,122 
1,597,605 173,831 
172,840 32,167 
161,935 33,532 
186,761 3,492 
182,474 2,940 
104,623 1,821 
91,986 1,507 
30,917 15,938 
32,932 14,872 
3,361,639 378,599 
2,921,264 321,229 
486,811 57,691 
453,332 49,919 
912,857 39,954 
833,597 36,117 
712,946 37,365 
617,502 30,511 
574,892 7,676 
518,111 6,767 
241,149 3,818 
218,574 3,696 
1,586,615 31,055 
1,422,953 27,946 
1,251,690 39,186 
1,071,805 29,395 
484,442 3,913 
453,892 3,810 
1,239,587 21,327 
1,108,199 18,576 
1,008,501 32,397 
967,637 26,470 
242,096 8,647 
225,701 7,669 
1,432,489 73,612 
1,286,399 65,353 
251,117 13,263 
240,147 13,110 
692,829 23,956 
709,820 22,112 
371,774 4,393 
375,021 2,683 
687,958 46,069 
634,043 40,349 
204,138 1,984 
181,329 2,193 
1,744,455 65,863 
1,631,480 62,149 
1,388,016 49,513 
1,238,870 40,484 
1,122,865 7,462 
1,052,765 5,741 
290,032 33,725 
237,81 25,958 
1,285,295 133,893 
1,091,610 106,962) 
1,724,697 103,312 
1,614,923 96,666 
383,248 6,315 
345,347 4,771 
1,306,451 29,454 
1,158,999 26,852 
668,543 8,289 
621,442 7,816 
272,921 3,590 
250,490 3,351 
459,674 8,613 
503,773 8,647 
270,875 1,641 
250,295 1,977 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Note:—Effective with carrier reports for the month of January, 1936, the rules relative to operating statistics of large steam railways were r¢ 
with the following effect on this statement: Miles of road operated, number of locomotives 2n line, and number of freight cars on line, were cha 


from averages for the month to actual figures as of the close of the month. 


train cars than passenger-train cars. 
supplied considerable comparable data. 


reports, or inserted from such reports by the Bureau of Statistics. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Car-miles 
Loaded Per 
(thou- cent 
sands) 

3,081 69.8 
2,934 70.0 
9,097 69.5 
8,509 68.8 
10,815 65.6 
10,213 66.9 
7,004 64.2 
6,838 61.5 
11,256 65.4 
10,866 65.3 
26,854 67.4 
25,790 64.4 
6,432 63.5 
5,654 61.6 
12,203 66.9 
11,424 65.8 
87,751 60.7 
79,701 60.3 
15,210 64.4 
14,287 63.4 
9,303 59.9 
8,317 59.5 
2,604 57.9 
2,488 Lo 
16,450 64.9 
15,864 60.9 
39,340 62.7 
36,498 61.1 
4,824 60.5 
4,679 59.2 
4,330 63.9 
3,897 61.1 
2,333 61.8 
1,994 57.7 

242 #50.4 

281 54.0 
92,700 61.9 
86,111 61.5 
11,367 60.7 
11,083 59.8 
35,020 55.9 
31,930 55.5 
25,193 59.5 
22,104 58.8 
11,975 62.0 
10,272 61.7 

4,934 71.4 
4,577 72.3 
35,647 63.4 
31,683 61.6 
24,692 60.1 
21,447 59.9 
11,278 64.2 
9,976 63.9 
26,132 66.4 
23,917 65.4 
23,044 64.5 
21,031 62.0 
6,681 63.6 
6,009 62.0 
32,506 61.5 
28,289 59.4 
4,712 62.3 
4,103 61.7 
19,112 64.8 
18,472 64.3 
7,222 68.7 
6,461 62.4 
17,649 68.4 
15,803 67.5 
3,996 62.1 
3,672 57.4 
42,010 63.3 
41,042 64.0 
31,887 62.7 
27,910 61.0 
23,045 63.8 
21,323 60.3 
6,190 63.8 
5,543 64.6 
37,437 63.3 
32,260 62.5 
48,238 64.7 
44,054 63.8 
9,587 62.1 
8.508 61.5 
32,282 61.7 
27,689 59.7 
13,951 64.5 
12,526 62.9 
7,063 65.3 
6,444 65.4 
12,637 64.2 
11,337 65.8 
7,787 59.2 
7,282 59.5 


Subject to revision. 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
st 





c 


Gross, 


161,050 
154,078 
504,366 
472,677 
600,494 
563,014 


444,713 


714,418 
5,693,597 
5,170,644 

919,129 

861,664 

606,113 

544,470 

217,566 

203,914 

968,235 

960,152 


2,696,480 
2,518,221 
341,558 
336,480 
292,923 
271,386 
180,718 
161,240 
19,637 
22,129 
6,332,492 
5,861,686 
838,522 
815,112 


2,979,533 
2,716,984 
2,088,176 
1,815,411 


658,038 


1,481,431 
1,351,067 


1,418,943 
1,313,440 
404.345 
374,209 
2,099,597 
1,831,389 
304,571 
261.749 
1,204,376 
1,145,326 
420,197 
372.727 
1,051,223 
932,262 


255,892 

245,324 
2,572,046 
2,435,151 
1,940,743 
1,704,221 
1,383,693 
1,301,917 

390,821 

338,767 
2,307,649 
1,957,231 
2,900,058 
2,631,023 


578,634 
513,984 
2,115,695 
1,802,724 
841,527 
752,183 
401,261 
361,393 
772,950 
670,198 


449,536 


mn 


tre 


excluding Net, revenue 
locomotives 
loaded and tenders 


and non- 
revenue 


58,164 
55,578 
191,299 
180,669 
227,378 
217,847 


213,300 
210,497 
272,890 
264,097 
623,361 
627,919 
140,010 
119,908 
316,948 
303,654 


2,386,992 
2,151,711 


355,930 
327,484 
220,115 
205,345 
117,293 
112,378 
344,406 
319,902 


1,237,087 
1,139,147 


169,259 
166,041 
130,530 
121,276 
91,238 
79,817 
7,967 
9,210 


2,840,999 
2,627,319 


408,928 
400,718 


1,621,921 
1,463,058 
1,117,956 


946,741 


220,321 
185,779 


522,941 


518,535 
451,742 
149,665 
139,239 
863,453 
731,018 
129,075 
106,669 
505,342 
468,501 
176,511 
145,229 
457,231 
387,939 


94,618 

86,703 
872,971 
807,886 
826,674 
720,633 
521,882 
548,347 
160,933 
139,182 
778,754 
637,682 


,051,382 


944,541 


201,598 
177,848 
795,668 


158.772 
143,114 
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Freight train anu locomotive-miles, which formerly applied only to tr 
trains and the freight proportion of mixed trains, based-on car-miles, were changed to apply to freight trains and all mixed trains handling more fr 
Carriers were not required to rework 1935 figures according to the revised rules, but they have in some < 
In other cases, the figures shown in this statement for last year were restated by the carriers from last y 
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1936, Compared with January, 1935, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany..........1936 


' 1935 
Boston & Maine........... 1936 
1935 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1936 
1935 
Great Lakes Region: 

Delaware & Hudson...... 1936 
1935 
Del., Lack. & Western.... cane 
5 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie). ..1936 
1935 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1936 
1935 
Lehigh Valley .......2++++1936 
1935 
New York Central......... ieee 
935 
N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis... ved 
5 
Pere Marquette: ...<ciscece 1936 
1935 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie....1936 
1935 
WERE ncscawssicensessmroe 
1935 

Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1936 


Central of New Jersey... “ie 
93 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois.1936 
1935 


5 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern....1936 
1935 
Le ae). aaa 1936 
1935 
Pennsylvania System ..... 1936 
1935 
nT ee 1936 
1935 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1936 
1935 
Norfolk & Western........ 1936 
1935 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1936 
1935 
Central of Georgia......... 19346 


ae 193 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1936 

x M. a ey 1935 
Louisville & Nashville 


maton 1936 

1935 

Seaboard Air Line........ 1936 

1935 

Southern ..... areiiaace ieee 1936 

P 1935 
Northwestern Region: 

Chi. & North Western..... 1936 

1935 


Chicago Great Western... .1936 
; 1935 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1936 
1935 

Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1936 
1935 


Great Northern ........00. 1936 
1935 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1936 

7 1935 
Northern Pacific ......... 1936 
1935 

Central Western Region: 

MUON s.dieveweie wee same ee 1936 


1 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1936 
G.C.& S.F. & P. & S.F.).1935 

Chicago, url. & Quincy.. _— 


Chi.. Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1936 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)... .1935 
Deny. & Rio Gr. Western. .1936 


i" _ 1935 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1936 
i 1935 
Union Pacifict ..........21936 


Sout vestern_ Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ....1936 


a 1935 
Mi.souri Pacific .........- 1936 

1935 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1936 


a 19 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1936 
1935 
Texis & New Orleans ....1936 
1 


i 935 
Tex: & Pacific ......00.- 1936 
1935 

‘ot available. 


he t ‘neludes Los Angeles & Salt Lake, Oregon Short Line, Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co., and St. Joseph & Grand Islan 
ua; 


1, 1936. 






Number of freight 


Home 


2,243 
2,769 
8,264 
8,321 
13,295 
15,304 


8,375 
9,267 
13,850 
16,280 
19,927 
23,543 
4,717 
5,226 
11,810 
13,663 


107,674 


1 
2,346 
3,015 


cars on line 


Foreign 


4,531 
4,126 
7,805 
9,360 
12,357 
11,202 


10,418 
15,399 
11,840 
13,367 
11,274 

2,916 

2,451 
23,535 
21,279 
16,767 
15,638 


Total 
6,774 

895 
16,069 
17,681 
25,652 
26,506 


21,342 


91,760 
95,097 
21,924 
25,236 

6,568 

6,304 
12,022 


43,635 
41,802 


63,198 


35,333 
39,634 


8.695 
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Gross ton- 
miles per 
train- train-mile, 
hour, excluding 
excluding loco- 
locomo- 
tives and 
tenders 


34,384 
24,158 


15,462 
5,103 
5,545 

29,997 

31,311 

23,476 

24,068 


47,157 
46,949 
45,342 
45,947 


19,847 


to CONTR 


28.895 
30,858 
29,364 
29.371 
25,466 
25,713 
21,825 
21,553 
22.278 
23,360 
32,222 
31,140 
35,628 
35,237 


28,215 
27,215 
29,411 
29,360 
23,541 
21,172 
27,763 
27,211 


Net 


ton 


miles 


per 


loaded 


car- 
mile 
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MORE than gh 


CAPACITY 


N a reservoir Capacity 
is a vital necessity. The 
same istrue of a Draft Gear. 

Capacity measures the 
cushioning power of a 
Draft Gear. The Edge- 
water B-32-KA Gear has 
greater capacity than any 
other Gear fitting the 
standard A. R. A. pocket. 
It thus provides the great- 
est safeguard against 
shocks to car and lading. 


Certified by Association of American Railroads 
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EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices: 
Kansas City 
Louisville 
New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


St. Louis 
Seattle 

St. Paul 
Washington 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Chicago 
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ENGINE FLUES 
LAST LONGER WHEN YOU USE 


ZEOLITE 


@The master mechanic of a Class I railroad says: 
Now that we use zeolite treatment to soften our 
water completely, switch-engine boilers need wash- 
ing only once in ten days instead of every 24 hours 

. and the boiler flues last two years instead of 
needing replacement every 3 to 6 months. These 
savings alone will more than repay the cost of the 
zeolite plant. 

We will gladly show you how your railroad can 
save thousands of dollars yearly by installing zeolite 
equipment. Write The Permutit Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Permutit 





Uber Cndelining Spusoneni? 
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Tried and Proved 
in Actual Service 


Crapo Galvanized Wire and Strand 
have earned their reputation for long 
life and low maintenance cost by actual 
performance on the “firing line.” 





The pure sinc galvanizing, thoroughly 
bonded to the wire, has proved its 
ability to resist corrosion under the 
most adverse conditions and long after 
other coatings have failed. 


Specify genuine Crapo Galvanized Wire 
and Strand—for greater dependability! 


Indiana Steel & Wire Company Fidii, 
Muneie, Indiana pais ae 
= @ Pe. matin la TTT) 
Telephone and %&% :_ 
Telegraph Wire | 
* a 

Steel Strand hos 














